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CATHOLIC LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION, AND THE BEST MEANS OF PROMOTING IT. 
(The Prize Essay). 
PART II. 


We have hitherto considered the origin of American Catholic Literature, the 
phases through which it has passed and its present state. Few can deny that its 
progress has been sure and rapid, that its influence is increasing, and that, if no 
obstacle intervene, the day is not far distant when by its light the benighted and 
obstinate ignorance of our country will be completely dispelled. Of this future 
we are now to endeavor to lift the veil, and consider what we of the present can 
do to increase the power and hasten the triumph of our literature. 

In what has hitherto been accomplished amongst us we have had no state 
patronage, no deification of public opinion, no trumpet-blowing from the press : 
our only Miecenases have been a few publishers, and those, as a class, about the 
most limited in extent of business that the whole country could offer. We have 
had no “ book concern,”’ no “ board of missions,”’ no “ missionary society,”’ no 
“Sunday School society,’’ no “ Tract Society,”’ no other similar institutions, en- 
dowed by the lavish bequests of rich old maids, and generous, though hypocondri- 
acal retired merchants. Whatever has been done, has been spontaneous: the 
flowers are a little wild perhaps, they need some cultivation, but the stems on 
which they grow have a strength and vigor and a sap of truth that atones for all 
that. Nay, more; whatever has been done, has been done in spite of obstacles of 
no little strength and resistance, among which we shall particularize chiefly the 
want of union among the publishers, a too great fear of English literature in any 
shape on the part of the clergy, and an unjustifiable severity of criticism on the 
part of the Catholic press. 

In defiance of these opposing influences, unaided by patronage, clerical or 
editorial, springing from good, healthy seed, struggling stoutly with the thorns and 
shards of existence, our literature is at last a fact that our enemies cannot deny, a 
fact which haunts them and torments them as preluding the overthrow of the 
kingdom of deception, so that lately in a society in New York which calls itself 
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Christian (lucus a non lucendo) a vituperative orator could find no way to vent 
his spleen except to place Catholic literature between Voltaire, Tom Paine and 
the infidels on one side, and the yellow-covered obscene literature on the other, 
But proceeding now to consider our hopes and prospects, the first point will be 
to show how the obstacles to which we have alluded can be removed. The pub- 
lishers have in a manner created our literature, as we have already pointed out, by 
opening a way to Catholic authors, but unfortunately there has been such a con- 
stant and petty rivalry among the publishers themselves, that it is not unusual for 
several editions of the same work to appear at once, editions sometimes got up at 
great expense, and which can return each rival publisher but a moderate profit or 
none, when, if a book of this sort had been left to one house, it would have amply 
repaid them, and the others would have been able to issue other and really needed 
works of which we are now deprived. Cramped thus in their means by the pub- 
lication of large English works, (to which these remarks principally apply) few 
can venture on home productions, and publishers, authors, and public, all suffer 
from the effects of a mere short-sighted jealousy. This does not occur, we believe, 
to anything like the same extent with Protestant publishers: Among them there 
are certain tacit rules and understandings, never broken, even though an open 
rivalry may exist between the different houses. They announce the works chosen 
for publication, and when one house does so in regard to a particular unappropri- 
ated book, it is allowed a certain right to publish exclusively, and no other will in- 
terfere with it. Among our publishers such an announcement is seldom made, 
and for want of any such understanding, each in getting up an English work ora 
translation has to be in constant fear of a rival edition. By entering into some 
general agreement, and adopting fixed rules of trade, editions could be printed five 
times as large as those now issued, yielding a much fairer profit, and enabling 
standard works to be stereotyped, where now so limited an edition can be printed 
with safety, that sometimes when orders come dropping in from distant parts of 
the country, it is found to be entirely exhausted.* Such a union of forces, too, 
might enable us to have reprints of the larger foreign works more easily than now.t 
The second obstacle which our rising school has had to contend with, is the 
distrust of English literature in any shape, which many of our elergy manifest. 
This distrust is, indeed, but too natural. To imbibe knowledge at such a source 
as that literature has hitherto been, was like drinking at those Eastern fountains, 
where a skulking bandit lies hid, ready to send a bullet through the unwary tra- 
veller. “ Drink and away ”’ is indeed the proper motto suggested not only by the 
anti-catholic, but by the immoral tendency of the great English press. England’s 


*At this moment it is almost impossible to get the life of Bishop Carroll, that of 
Mrs. Seton, De Smet’s Indian Sketches, or Oregon Missions, Spalding’s Sketches of 
Kentucky or his Review of D’Aubigné, yet these are all books that should be in every 
family: that the young may learn the workings of God’s providence here. 

t It may be observed that international copyright, by making a foreign book a subject 
of legitimate purchase, and the right of publication exclusive, would of itself remedy 
the principal part of the evil above complained of, and which is not so wholly confined 
to the Catholic book-trade as the writer seems to suppose. It is, in fact, always for the 
interest of the public, that whatever has a marketable value should have an owner, and 
not be free plunder to be scrambled for; so that in this case, as in others, honesty 
would be the best policy. Actually we should get many reprints of valuable foreign 
books cheaper, if the publishers owned the copyright, as they could then afford to take 
time to indemnify themselves for the first outlay. — Ep. Mer. 
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test boast is her two infidel historians; her dramatists are gross beyond any 
parallel in a Christian country; her poets have been perfect Asmodii beside the 
heathen Virgil; her novelists were less gross, but crafty insinuators and the great- 
est of them a deadly socialist. One and all, high and low, they seemed to think 
that the dish was unfit for the table till highly spiced with anti-popery sauce. © Till 
of late, the “Index”? of common sense would have prohibited them all, for the 
Catholics had few or no recognised writers. Now however the case is altering ; 
there are a good many writers in whom, if they are not yet of us, still good sense, 
common sense, and common decency, have got the better of the old fashioned 
bigotry ; there are some books which a Catholic, even though not of a phlegmatic 
constitution, may read, without being vexed to nadness. And besides these there 
are works by Catholics perfectly unexceptionable, which will do the more good 
the more they are circulated. The ban on English literature as such may now be 
taken off. Long a conspiracy against truth, it now assumes a better character. 
The influenee of our clergy in circulating books by various means is very great, 
and to them in many parts of the country the mass of the people look for an 
opinion on a new work. A good book is certainly a great treasure and a power- 
ful auxiliary of other influences, especially in a reading country like ours, and 
the better a parish library is provided with them, the better must be the Catholic 
tone of the place. 

As yet, to pursue this train of reflection a step further, the Catholic clergy of 
the United States are not indigenous or but partially so. Nowhere, perhaps, can 
be found a body drawn from so many countries, with necessarily so many different 
national, educational and social, conventional prejudices as the Catholic clergy 
of the United States; who yet, have for years worked on in perfect harmony, 
because all are Catholics, all actuated by ihe same faith and imbued with the same 
spirit, One-tenth as many national ard social varieties would create a civil war 
in any Protestant community : indeed, even though homogeneously composed, 
these bodies cannot hold together. But as a natural consequence of this variety 
each has his own views on literature as on other topics, and few, we may say, 
regard literary works in the same light as do the people of this very exceptional 
country. Protestantism partly, and partly the self-defence incident to the colonial 
mode of life, have made the American character sui generis. We speak the same 
language as the Irish or English, but are as different in disposition from either as 
they are from each other. In our political views, in our social relations, ideas and 
customs prevail, which are not found in Europe, and which, indifferent in them- 
selves, shock many excellent persons from the old world, who then waste time in 
endeavoring to alter what is actually inherent, and no more to be got rid of than 
a respect for the men of ’76 and the Declaration of Independence. 

Among our clergy there are two classes who equally discourage our native 
Catholic literature. Some, brought up amid English literature, such as it is or 
was, but saved from its polluting influence by the Catholic spirit of their families 
or of the circle in which they moved, believe it less dangerous than we suppose it, 
and expect that others will pass through the ordeal as unscathed as themselves. 
Inheriting, too, with this respect for English literature its Saxon contempt for 
Catholic authors, they treat the contributions of Catholics with a kind of contempt, 
echoing the “‘ Can any good come out of Nazareth ?”’ so constantly trumpeted by 
our liege lords. We have no Milton, no Gibbon, no Hume, no Shakespeare : 
ergo we are nothing. Such as take this view are, we think, wrong — wrong in over- 
rating the general run of English literature, wrong in underrating our Catholic 
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literature, wrong in underrating the evil done by the former, and the good which 
may be done by the latter. Granted that we Gallicize, Latinize, Italianize, German. 
ize, or anything-else-ize, grant that our writings be not models of English style, 
we may for all that be of service in forming Catholic heads and inspiriting Catholic 
hearts, and in that point of view let us be encouraged. 

Others (and of these we desire to speak with great respect), brought up in 
countries where a censorship of the press exists, and where few read without con- 
sulting their confessor or some discreet person, are amazed at the tone of English 
literature, are horrified to see works in the hands of the young, which with them 
would be thrown in the fire; they believe that no virtue can exist with sucha 
literature, they condemn it in tote, and when they come to take up the few Catho- 
lic works they find them either tainted too or dull, (fade) and insipid. These they 


cannot recommend, they are neither pure enough nor talented enough for their } 


ideas: and though diametrically opposed to the former class of which we have 
spoken, they no less condemn our native Catholic literature, and either dis- 
courage it openly or, at least, never in any way encourage it. 

Those, on the other hand, of our clergy who have heen or are authors themselves, 
(the “quorum pars magna fui” of our Catholic authors by the way) better under- 
stand our real want of a Catholic literature and the necessity of encouraging such 
as we can get. The fact that so many, amid the cares and labors of a missionary 
life have found time to enrich our literature with excellent works, shows that far 
from being insensible to our wants, they came forward themselves to supply them. 
They and those who share their opinions, among whom are found some of our 
most eminent prelates, have done much, and will, we trust, do more, to encourage 
a home, an indigenous literature, a subject, on which perhaps many of the others 
have never seriously thought, but in which even they cannot but become warmly 
interested when they once look at it from the practical point of view, and see its 
vital necessity in the circumstances in which we are placed. For the obstacle 
which we have considered will be removed by an examination of the state of our 
national and religious feelings. We are not a sect; we are the nucleus of the 
true American nation. This fairly considered and pondered, our clergy cannot 
but encourage every effort to circulate healthy, readable books among our people, 
and as those which are racy of the soil must be best suited to come home to 
Catholic hearts, those which are home-made must be principally encouraged, albeit 
they be not only home-made but homely ; for though “ housekeeping youths have 
ever homely wits,” it does not follow that they are not better men and better citi- 
zens for that. 

The third great obstacle to which we have alluded is the severity of the press: 
and here indeed, we touch on dangerous ground, and beard the lion in his den. 
Shall we expose ourselves to the vengeance of the black hussars? Shall we 
draw down on ourselves their wrath, direful as that of old Dan Homer’s hero? 
Shall we, another Codrus, sacrifice ourselves for the general good? or, like Don 
Quixote, tilt with the wind-mill giants of the plain? In sober sooth we are afraid. 
Were we writing under an anonyme or a pseudonyme,—transeat, we might go 
on boldly, and let the Metropolitan bear the brunt; but it is not so, we must face 
the press with visor lifted, and shield displayed, that our cognizance may be seed. 
Yet we trust that, like good people who hear a sermon, no one in particular will 
take our words as addressed to himself, but in the true spirit of practical piety 
apply them every man to his neighbor! 
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The Catholic press of the United States is now one of the most powerful auxili- 
aries we possess, and exhibits an undoubted combination of talent. Most of the 
editors are, we believe, Americans: a good many of them are converts: all of 
them are republicanly despotic, and upholders of the sound maxim, when applied 
to themselves; ‘‘ Every man is as good as his neighbor and better too.””_ They 
have a tendency to be ultra, relentless and sweeping. Partaking in no small degree 
of the prejudice against Catholic literature, they seem to praise as a matter of 
form, without examination, or real criticism, unless to oblige a personal friend or 
some one in dignity. On the contrary, when they do examine, and there is 
nothing external to bias them favorably, they fall on the poor author and tear him, 
aye, even tear her, to tatters ; for to their shame be it spoken, in this land, noted 
above all others for its chivalric respect to woman of every grade in society, our 
Catholic papers, and those the loudest in the profession of a chivalric creed, have 
more than once criticized our lady authors with a fierceness of censure and satire 
that has left a wound to gangrene for years. 

Newspaper criticisms are often, among editors and hangers-on of the press, treated 
as a joke, but their readers do not think so, on the contrary, look to their paper for 
a real appreciation of a book: if it be praised in‘ the paper, they buy it, if con- 
demned, they in turn condemn it; if it be dismissed in a supercilious line or two, 
they ignore it. The clergyman on the mission to whom many appeal, unable 
amid his many duties to read the works that appear, takes his judgment from the 
Catholic paper of his diocese, and is often misled. In too many cases the notice 
of abook is written after a mere examination of the title page or a single dip 
between its leaves. We have even seen a very severe and damnatory notice in 
which the critic confessed that he had not examined the book sufficiently to know 
if it was merited. A little reflection on the real effect of their notices would, 
we think, lead the gentlemen of the press to use greater care in their compositions, 
and if the necessity of encouraging our home literature were understood by them, 
they would endeavor to excite the same interest in the public, and thus would 
warmly and generously aid the Catholic author, who surely can, as matters now 
stand, have not even a pecuniary, much less an ambitious view in turning his pen 
to a Catholic subject. He makes a sacrifice if he be a man of talent, and it is 
hard that even then he should be slighted, or flippantly condemned, or even held 
up to ridicule; ridicule or censure the more unjust as not unfrequently some 
trashy Protestant affair is at the same time mentioned in terms of praise, so that the 
innocent reader will throw aside the Catholic book and take up the other, to won- 
der as he reads it, that it did not obtain severe castigation instead of qualified com- 
mendation. 

Such are some of the obstacles with which our literature has had to struggle: 
its extension depends in no slight degree on their partial retnoval; for a complete 
cure of sublunary evils is not to be expected. 

Passing from the negative to the positive side of our theme, if we consider 
what may be actively done to extend our literature, it is not so easy to speak defi- 
nitely, or with practical wisdom. Some steps must be taken, it is clear, to excite 
interest on the subject and to multiply Catholic readers of Catholic books; to 
efiect this the generous co-operation of the press, with the recommendation of the 
the clergy, will be the most certain means. The institution of parish libraries 
attached to each church would afford a sure means of giving a wide circulation to 
all new works, and enabling them consequently to be issued at lower prices and in 
larger editions. This 2 France has enabled Gaume, Mame and others to issue 
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such numbers of tales and historical works for the young, at wonderfully low 
rates. Efforts, then, should be made to get up good parish libraries for our 
churches; and in our cities larger collections for general use. This has been 
attempted already, but in most cases people began on too large a scale; and we 
believe in one instance the books were yearly sold to pay rent, till library and books 
together disappeared. Yet it seems impossible that a well conducted library 
society cannot, with the useful aid of winter lectures, be made to flourish in each 
of our large cities with their tens of thousands of Catholics: and the want of 
such a thing is the greater as the general libraries seldom contain Catholic books 
to such an extent as to assist a Catholic student or furnish a Catholic young man 
with books fit for his reading. 

As to the means of extended publication, some hints (fas est ab hosle doceri) 
may be gathered from the plans adopted by the various sects. The Methodists 
have the most complete system. Their Book Concern issues works thoroughly 
examined, which then pass current in their communion, and are admitted into 
their Sunday Schools and distributed in various ways. The American Tract 
Society pursues a somewhat similar course. Among us the only attempt at such 
an organization was a society in Cincinnati which began the republication of the 
* Ages of Faith.”? As only two volumes appeared it is clear that it failed. Such 
an association could indeed with difficulty be maintained among us: it would be 
more easy to adopt the plan of certain literary and historical societies, not unlike 
that now on foot in England to carry on the Library of Translations. A com- 
mittee of publication should be organized, to consist of literary gentlemen, lay and 
clerical, who should make choice of original, translated or foreign works to be 
published, of which from six to twelve volumes might be annually issued. Sub- 
scribers to such a series might easily be procured, numerous enough to induce a 


responsible publisher to undertake it. Once started, it would be easily supported, 


without the aid of the associates, who might then take only such volumes as they 
chose.* 

This seems to us the only feasible association plan for this country. That some- 
thing of the kind is needed to supply Catholic readers with a greater variety of 
works, is evident from an examination of our Catholic book lists. The matter has 
been too long left to itself, and 4, movement should now be made to supply the 
erying want. In general English literature we need a good Catholic work to 
guide librarians and parents in the selection of books to place on their shelves; 
we have no “ Choix de bons livres,’’? and even in some of our educational Insti- 
tutions, when the scholastic year is drawing to a close, the superiors, finding few 
Catholic works, turn to the general literature of the country and sometimes give 
as premiums books, which a careful examination, if they had time for it, would 
probably have led them to reject. We need such a book, too,as a guide to youth, 
to enable them to distinguish bad from good works and hot waste their time in 
reading what they finally discover to be worthless or worse. As to our Catholic 
literature we need no such list: for our authors are still so few and generally so 
unexceptionable that it would be difficult or useless to form one. Inspecting out 
own book lists, we see however at once that we have no general history of the 
Church which deserves to be consulted or placed in a library. Reeve’s is too 


*It is worth observing that such a plan has been started in England, and has received, 
besides the promised co-operation of all that is most distinguished in that country, the 
sanction of the Holy Father, who sent his blessing to the undertaking. 
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meagre ; Dollinger too expensive; Pise unfinished. We have no Lives of any of 
the Popes; no history of the monastic orders; of Catholic missions; Catholic 
charities; no history of any of the Catholic States of Europe; yet these are all 
works which we need constantly for our own reference or reading, as well as to 
put into the hands of those under our care. At present they can obtain such 
works only by learning French sufficient to read that language with ease, or 
by the common mental calculation of believing just the reverse of what a bigoted 
author says, and, as in working out an equation in Algebra, changing positive to 
negative or negative to positive to resolve the unknown quantities. 

As to books of travels and descriptions of various countries, these are more read- 
ily procured from the French, and it is to be regretted that so few works of this 
class are translated by ourselves, for when done by others they suffer sadly. 

If we have a selection of the “ Lettres Edifiantes ”’ relating to America, we owe 
it to the present Episcopal Bishop of California, and it is on the whole correct, 
though defaced by an ignorant and unjust preface; the Annals of the Propagation 
of the Faith, although two editions are published in English, have no circulation 
here,* and Huc’s travels in Tartary, extracts from which were published by Hazlitt, 
and these, in the American edition, greatly abridged. Books like these, would be 
accepted by the trade generally, and Catholic writers would do good service by 
translating them, if they translated them well. 

It is clear, then, that we need a great many works in various branches; and 
though literary persons are ready to undertake their preparation, and publishers 
are not loath to issue, the people anxious to read, a sort of apathy seems to have 
prevented action: Shall it prevent it always? 

We Catholics are now sufficiently numerous in the country, but we are held in 
apolitical slavery. The majority of Catholics belong to the Democratic or ultra- 
republican party, of which, in many sections, they form the majority; but by 
dint of caucusing, and intrigue, the minority of the party who strangely enough 


*The Annals of the Propagation of the Faith are now regularly issued in Baltimore, 
by Murphy & Co., and sold for the benefit of the Institution; a recent fact, of which 
the writer could not be aware. 

There are several important omissions in the article on Catholic Literature, which 
must be ascribed, no doubt, in part, to a circumstance already mentioned by us, Thus 
the U. S. Catholic Miscellany of Charleston, established by the illustrious Enevanp, 
and for a long time enriched by his contributions, and which amicably disputes with 
the Truth Teller the claim of priority as a Catholic Periodical, is not even mentioned. 
Tuomas D’Arcy McGee, the author of the ‘Reformation in Ireland,’’ ‘*O’Connell 
and his Friends,’’ ** Irish Settlers in America,”’ and a great number of learned and val- 
uable historical papers in his own Celt, is entirely forgotten, as the Truth Teller points 
out. Then Mr. McLeop is left out of the Poets, which is excusable, however, as his 
poetical contributions have only appeared in non-Catholic periodicals. And Pauline 
Seward, by Bryant, an American story, written with great talent and a most unexcep- 
tionable purpose, and which was warmly appreciated abroad, although it had the mis- 
fortune here to incur the censure of a distinguished Reviewer, certainly should not have 
been omitted. There are also some erroneous statements. Thus Father Oswald is 
claimed as an American Tale, an error for which Mr. Casserly, the original American 
publisher, is responsible: there being nothing about the edition to indicate its English 
paternity. Du Ponceau, claimed as a Catholic author, was a very bad Catholic, to 
say the least, having neither lived (at least for forty years), nor died, in the communion 
ofthe Church. In mentioning these things we do not reflect on our valued contributor: 
for the subject is one of which the literature is yet inchoate, and one purpose of the arti- 
cle is to elicit from various sources, the information by which it may be completed.—Eb. 
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comprise the fanatical portion of the anti-Catholic faction, contrive always to keep 
the Catholics in the back-ground, and allow them no public station, where their 
just influence can be exercised. The time is however approaching for a dissolu- 
tion of the old parties, and a formation of new, based on religious difference. This 
has long been our opinion, and though treated as chimerical, will soon be seen in 
those states where parties are more nearly balanced. When such a division takes 
place through the short-sighted malice of our enemies, it will exercise the greatest 
influence on our literature. It may struggle on till then, but then it will suddenly 
assume a new form —a new life and activity ; the excitement of minds and com 
flict of ideas will evoke talent, genius and skill on both sides, and draw the marked, 
distinctive line between the children of truth and the fautors of error. 
Meanwhile we must labor on, our cause cannot recede. Its motto is that given 
to the Empire State by its Catholic proprietor —‘‘ Excelsior; ” its emblem, the 
rising sun before which darkness flees away : a sun which does not decline till it 
reaches the zenith, and declines in one meridian only to expel darkness elsewhere. 





THE NEW FRENCH DYNASTY.* 


We trust that our readers are not absolutely wearied with the preliminary points 
of this essay. To state and prove them was quite necessary to the end we have 
in view. We have established, then, as we suppose, the following positions: 
1. (Feb. No. pp. 40 — 44) that legitimacy, whether monarchical or republican, i.¢. 
the tranquil succession of power according to organic laws, is the order of Provi- 
dence. 2. That this order may be broken, and a new succession or form of gov- 
ernment, or a new dynasty, if the monarchical form be retained, may be legiti- 
mately set up, for good reasons, and the new, when its claims are confirmed by 
time, consent of nations, and in Christian Europe, by the verdict of the So 
vereign Pontiff — guide of the conscience of Christian nations —is equally legiti- 
mate with that which preceded it. 3. That this destitution of dynasties on account 


of their becoming unfit to reign, has particularly obtained in France, which coun- | 





try, since it became a Christian nation, has been governed by no fewer than three | 
distinct races of kings, exclusive of the present reigning dynasty. 4. That the | 
House of Bourbon, the last line expelled from the throne, had in its history most | 


evidently placed the causes of its own overthrow. We further, under this 
head specified the principal remote causes of the fall of the Bourbons:— 


their arrogant usurpation of absolute supremacy, in Church as well as in State | 


(which in France under the Bourbons obtained a new name, Gallicanism);— 
their voluptuousness, sapping the vigor of the race, exhausting it in the very 
springs of life (April No. pp. 154—159); and last, their abandonment of the 
great spiritual end, which is also the paramount end, of authority in the temporal 
order, and the substitution of mere secular prosperity and aggrandizement as the 
guiding star of their policy ; which they did persistently, through a series of ignoble 
and fruitless reigns, and at last systematically, as an avowed principle, during the 
Restoration and the reign of Louis Philippe. 

The more nearly proximate causes of the fall of this dynasty, growing out of 
the remote, need not be so particularly traced. A brief allusion to them will suf 
fice. Out of the pride, licentiousness and secularity of kings (who ought to be 


*Continued from p. 159. 
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servants and ministers of God), grow acts of political injustice, and political folly, 
both sure to be visited in destruction. Those who make their own will their law, 
will, of course, commit injustice, as did Louis XV, in the acquisition of Corsica 
(1768). The monarchs who are the slaves of sensuality never possess that 
manly force which enables them to resist the powerful aggressor in violating the 
public law of which they are the vindicators, by oppressing weaker states; 
as happened when France in 1772, by an act of shameful weakness, became the 
accomplice of the first partition of Poland. The power which looks only to 
temporal advantages is ever short-sighted, and being blind to the evils accruing 
from the disregard of principle, contributes, from some selfish motive, to the ac- 
complishment of changes, to the triumph of principles or causes, adverse to its 
own existence ; as Louis X VI did in favoring and aiding the American revolution, 
whereby, in order to injure a rival, the French monarchy materially contributed 
to ruin the cause of all monarchs, and in fact, was the instrument of successfully 
establishing both the precedent of revolution and the revolutionary PrincieLe 
itself of the Rights of Man, inscribed on the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We are Americans and proud of the part which our own ancestors took 
inthe war of our Independence; and moreover, we consider, that as against the 
British government, 7. e. as against the heirs of the Revolution of 1688, the Amer- 
ican colonies had the clearest and most irresistible case in the world; and we 
recognize with admiration the wisdom and goodness of Providence in opening, 
through the success of the American arms, not only the whole continent of North 
America, but the whole of the ingmense colonial possessions of the Protestant 
crown of England, to the free exercise and solid establishment of the Catholic 
Religion; but that does not alter the fact that the principle avowed as the basis of 
the Revolution, in the opening clauses of the Declaration of Independence, is sub- 
versive of the principle of authority in matters of government, and consequently 
could not be supported by a government resting on the latter principle, without 
an act of suicidal folly ; which, as a matter of fact and history, did actually excavate 
an abyss beneath the throne of France, wherein with frightful suddenness it was 
presently after swallowed up. 

And this brings us, indeed, to the well known immediate cause of the fall of 
the third race of French kings—that catastrophe which involved so much more 
than themselves, their interests or their rights — the Revolution. 

Since all are stronger than one, the majority stronger than the few, it is evident 
that in the long run (apart from the influence of momentary terror or the success 
of well-directed violence) the submission of all to one, or of the many to the few, 
must be founded on opinion —the opinion that it is right so to submit, and that it 
is even needful to the safety of all. Again, where it is believed that God is the 
Ruler of the world by His Providence, it will be considered that an institution 
which is essential to the preservation of order and justice among men, proceeds 
virtually from Him, and that it governs in His name: — By me kings reign, and 
law-givers decree just things: by me princes rule, and the mighty decree justice. 
(Prov. viii, 15, 16). Kings then are said to reign by the grace of God; and the 
subjects render obedience as “to the ordinance of God.’ (Rom. xiii, 2). The 
first effect of the Protestant reformation was apparently to exaggerate this principle, 
by declaring the persons of kings absolutely sacred and inviolable, their rights in- 
defeasible, and their authority, when pushed to the greatest extremes of oppression 
and tyranny, not to be lawfully resisted. It was even pretended, against all history, 
that the law of primogeniture was a divine institution, and that it could not be set 

27 Vou. Il.—No. 4. 
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aside by man any more than the institution of government itself. But the rules 
of logic were not long in avenging the rejected principle of spiritual authority by 
levelling to the ground this unreasonable prestige in favor of that which is only 
of this world. The sixteenth century threw off the yoke of the Church, which 
restrained the vagaries of opinion by the rule of faith; this system obtained full 
sway only in Great Britain, a country isolated by its situation from the rest of 
Europe, and marked out asit were for a theatre on which to try the experiment of 
spiritual independence; and in England, before the sixteenth century even was 
closed, it brought one sovereign to the block for resisting it— the martyred Mary, 
and in the seventeenth watered the short-lived commonwealth with the blood of 
another monarch, slain for defending his prerogatives against the people. In the 
eighteenth century, when the Reformation had been developed to its last conclusion 
in philosophic infidelity, it brought to the scaffold a king and queen of France, abol- 
ished royalty, and established a scientific barbarism inthe fairest kingdom of Europe. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, after ten years of convulsion, the state 
of France was as follows: The king and queen (last reigning) had been put to 
death ; their son and heir had died miserably in prison of his eruel treatment; the 
rest of the royal family were in exile, as were nearly the whole of the nobility and 
clergy. The property of the nobles and of the Church had been confiscated and 
to a great extent sold, and was divided among a great number of proprietors; the 
law of primogeniture was abolished ; all titles of honor were proscribed ; the very 
unity of responsibility and power in the chief of the state, although elective, was 
rejected as anti-republican, and the executive power was exercised in rotation by 
officers chosen for a limited period. The Sunday rest was abolished, and a new 
holiday of the tenth day substituted; the era was changed from that of Christ to 
the date of the French republic; the names of the months even were not spared, 
as savoring of the ancient regime: the Catholic worship was forbidden ; marriage 
was declared to be a civil contract, was made dissoluble, and was celebrated before 
a civil magistrate; the ancient provinces of the kingdom were replaced by a new 
cigecumscription, which, under the title of departments, more perfectly centralized 
the administration of France in the city of Paris, at the same time that it annulled 
all ancient local privileges and destroyed all historical connection between the ex- 
isting and the former government of the kingdom —a kingdom no longer. The 
boundaries of the State were also greatly extended, and comprised not only 
Avignon, but the provinces of Germany west of the Rhine, and the Low Coun- 
tries, neither of which had ever been subject to the French crown. To add to the 
complete lesion of continuity between new and old France, a series of brilliant 
military exploits, the most dazzling in European history, had illustrated the arms 
of the Republic, and effaced from the memory and the hearts-of the French people 
all the martial glories of Henry IV, of'Turenne and Condé, and had formed a 
new national tradition entirely severed from that of the ancient monarchy. All 
the most precious and salutary institutions of a Christian and Catholic country 
had been abolished —the religious orders of men and women, the convents, the 
monasteries, the abbeys, the colleges, in fine, the Church itself. The crucifix was 
prostrate in the dust; the sacrifice had ceased; the chants of the sanctuary were 
silent; the hands of the Pontiffs were no more raised to bless; the garb of the 
priesthood was unseen in the streets ; the union of man and woman was unblessed 
and profane, the youth were uncatechized and unconfirmed, the sinners unabsolved, 
the table of the Lord was not spread with the bread of life, the dying went to the 
next world without the consolations of religion, their bodies were deposed in the 
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grave without the rites of Christian sepulture. In fine, infidelity was general, at 
least in the towns, in the army, and among all the educated classes. Only the peas- 
antry in some districts, and a considerable number of women, retained faith ; the be- 
lievers in the better classes hid their heads, so that their number appeared to be less 
than it really was; while infidelity stalked about and talked high and loud, and 
possessed all the places of power and all the channels of opinion. Literature was 
nearly extinct; Madame de Stael (a Swiss) was the only French writer of much 
force or repute; the prevailing taste was false and tawdry to the last degree; 
chemistry and mathematics alone seemed to take a vigorous development — the 
favorite sciences of the Mahometans, and the natural resource of those spirits who 
are cut off from moral science by the negation of its first principles. For a deep- 
rooted fatalism was the essential form of the ruling thought of the time — fatalism, 
which is materialism reduced to its formula; and this tendency, by a strange ap- 
proximation, went even to the East to ally itself with the followers of Mahomet, 
and came near assuming the turban itself on the banks of the Nile. The French — 
the soldiers of St. Louis and of the Cross—had sunk into Mussulmen, without 
even the fanaticism of the Crescent, without even so much as the Koran retained 
of traditional morality, and supposed divine sanctions for their superstition. And 
fatalism (true daughter of Jansenism) is the deadliest blight of nations; and there- 
fore, France was in such a state as, despite its lightning flash of conquest, foreboded 
a rapid decay and a disappearance, at no distant date, from the map of Europe. 
Already the hordes of the Dnieper and the Volga had camped in the plains of 
Lombardy and pushed their outposts into the Ligurian passes of the Appenines ; 
and so surely as there is a law that governs history, the tents of the Cossack were 
destined to be pitched in the Champs Elysées, unless the vital power of faith and 
the freedom wherewith the truth makes free, were somehow to be restored to the 
apostate nation. 

France, in these circumstances, needed regeneration as much as in the days of 
Clovis; she needed to be baptized anew; to have her altar of sacrifice rebuilt 
as after the waters of a deluge; and the individual whom Providence should raise 
up to accomplish this mission of re-constituting her a Christian nation, was a new 
Clovis, more unhoped for and if possible, a greater benefactor, than the first 
founder of the French monarchy; he would be the founder and father of new 
France, the Noah of the new emerging world from which the flood of ruin was 
retiring. ‘To suppose that such a man, with the power to work this radical reno- 
vation, was called upon to restore the effete dynasty under whom and by whose 
treachery and unworthiness the ruin had been brought on, and of whose crimes 
that deluge, not of water but of blood, had been the punishment, is to misunder- 
stand the situation entirely, and it certainly takes a Scotch novelist, of Jacobite 
sympathies, to dream of such a solution of the problem.* 

The person on whom this mission devolved was NaroLeon Bonaparte. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


*Walter Scott in his life of Napoleon proposes this as the course most fitting for the 
first consul to have pursued, if it had been practicable, which he owns it was not. But 
the truth is, it was not only impracticable but undesirable: for the traditions of the old 
family were precisely at war with the reconstruction of France through faith, and the 
very trust in them was an idolatrous superstition: let the would-be gods of a nation 
save it if they can; if fracture in pieces by a hostile hand proves them to be of clay, 
let them not ask to be cemented together again and restored to the pedestal whence they 
have been hurled. 
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THE PICTURE OF THE HOLY VIRGIN. 
Translated from the French for the Metropolitan. 


Near Villefranche, a short distance from the main road, is a little abandoned 
ruin, in which, about thirty years since, there dwelt an unfortunate infirm widow, 
sixty years old, and her only daughter, just sixteen. These two poor women lived 
on alms, and by the labor of their hands. Franconette, as the young girl was 
called, occupied herself with all sorts of work, and went every day from house to 
house in the neigborhood ; her mother cut grass for the goat, gathered sticks of wood 
for their slender needs in the way of fire, and spun a little flax, when the weather 
was too inclement to go out. Thus they lived contented amid all their privations, 
because they loved each other, and believed in a better life. The interior of their 
cabin was not less miserable than the exterior. Picture to yourself, four smoke- 
blackened walls, threatening to fall on you every moment, a worm-eaten bed, three 
stools and a chest, for all their moveables. In the corner, there was a little straw 
upon which the goat slept: the bed of its mistresses was scarcely better; but they 
found it excellent, because they enjoyed upon it a sweet sleep, the reward of a good 
conscience. At the head of the bed Marianne had placed a small picture of the 
holy Virgin; it had been purchased a great many years since, and had cost but a 
trifle. The mother and daughter had great devotion to this picture, particularly 
the mother, who honored in it the divine image of her patroness, to whose influ- 
ence she believed she owed all the happiness she enjoyed upon earth. 

When the shades of evening descended upon the mountain, and the curfew in 
the neighboring hamlet sounded the hour for retiring, they both knelt before the 
holy Virgin, and thanked her for their daily bread; in the morning, as soon as the 
first rays of Aurora penetrated the roof of their cabin, they knelt again, and thanked 
the holy Virgin for having given them sleep during thenight.* Marianne did not 
limit her devotions to the morning and evening prayers, which she recited before 
this celestial image. When fatigued by labor, and she was soon fatigued, she 
would push her stool near the bed, and with joined hands, praying, or not pray- 
ing, would contemplate with rapturous delight, the sweet features of her patron- 
ess. She went every Sunday to the parish church, where there was a very beau- 
tiful picture of the Annunciation, which persons came ten leagues distance to see, 
but Marianne preferred her own picture of the holy Virgin; she had gone three 
times to Villefranche, and three times she had seen in the cathedral of that city,a 
holy family by a celebrated Italian painter, still she loved her picture more than 
that. We must however, observe, that it was not one of those common colored 
prints sold in shops, or at fairs: it was a genuine painting; time, it is true, had 
somewhat dimmed its brightness, but Marianne saw only the holy Virgin,— 


*It might possibly appear to some even of American Catholics that this was ascribing 
to the Blessed Virgin what ought to be ascribed to God — daily bread and nightly pro- 
tection: a French, Italian or Spanish Catholic would be extremely astonished at such an 
interpretation, as much so as if any one were to criticize in the same way their gratitude 
to an earthly benefactor for giving them alms or assistance. It is perfectly understood 
in countries where the loss of the common heritage of spiritual ideas does not infect all 
language, that the Blessed Virgin scatters blessings upon us from the spiritual hands of 
her prayers. And what is thoroughly understood does not need to be formally ex- 
pressed. 
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white, pure and beautiful, apart from the dark ground by which she was sur- 
rounded! The Infant Jesus had such a beautiful expression of innocence and 
divinity! Often she would say to her daughter; —“ See with what benignity my 
patroness looks at us: it is she who watches over us, I am sure of it: how sorry 
Jam not to have given you her name. How lovely is her veil! How rich the 
embroidery of her mantle! How brilliant are the rays of glory that encircle her 
Babe! It seems to me I can see you now, as when you were a little one, your 
brow crowned with blue flowers. Be always devout to the holy Virgin, Franco- 
nette, the mother of Christ is the mother of all, but especially of the unhappy, 
who suffer and weep! ” 

In a transport of gratitude and love, they would then cast themselves into each 
other’s arms, at the feet of the holy Virgin, then they would renew their bouquet 
of box-tree and garland of amaranths, which formed their only offering; but the 
Blessed Virgin was more honored in this poor dwelling, than in the richest orator- 
ies. Tears springing from a pure heart, and prayers uttered with an innocent 
voice are more agreeable to her than the most splendid pomp and the most mag- 
nificent presents. 

Soon however, the sweet tranquillity of Marianne and her daughter was dis- 
turbed. God often sends the severest trials and difficulties to those most faithful to 
His holy law. Happy those who suffer upon earth; in the day of recompense, 
they shall reap an abundant reward! 

There came at Jength a year of disasters in Villefranche and its environs — the 
grain fields were laid waste by a terrible storm, the meadows inundated ; the vint- 
age destroyed; all the harvests failed at once, and as misfortunes never come 
alone, this summer so sterile, was followed by a winter so rigorous, that the old- 
est inhabitants did not remember ever to have seen one like it. 

The misery was general, even among those, who had enjoyed comparative com- 
fort: and the rich, uneasy about the future, and fearful that they would not have 
sufficient money to support themselves, stopped employing labor. Marianne and 
her daughter, who had never been able to provide for themselves, but by the great- 
est economy, living (in short) from day to day, supported themselves through this 
winter no one knew how. They sold their goat, which was so necessary to them, 
and which they loved so much; they received through the good curate of the par- 
ish some alms, but alas! these alms were so trifling; the number of benefactors 
Was so very small and that of the unhappy so great! Doubtless they could not 
have lived, but for the protection of the holy Virgin, who watched over them and 
whose image they unceasingly honored. 

“Holy Virgin, patroness of my mother,”’ said Franconette, “ do not let her die 
so miserably ! ”” 

“Holy Virgin, patroness of the afflicted,” said Marianne, “do not abandon my 
daughter, she is yet too young to die!” 

The spring returned, and with it came the hope of better days for Marianne and 
her daughter, Franconette could again resume her labors; the old Marianne no 
longer felt her fingers benumbed with the cold, when she attempted to spin. Vain 
hopes! One morning after Franconette had gone out to cull a garland of prim- 
roses, to crown the image of the holy Virgin, the proprietor of their cabin present- 
ed himself. He was an imperious and hard-hearted man, who had no fear of 
God, nor pity for man. 

“Ha! ” said he, “ your year’s rent isdue. The times have been had, and I have 
no money, I come to demand it of you.” 
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«‘Alas! ”? replied Marianne, “the times have been still harder for me and my 
daughter, and we have often wanted bread, how then is it possible for us to pay 
our rent?” 

“Then,” replied the man, “ you must try to find some other asylum, or some 
charitable soul, who will be willing to receive you for the love of God; for I shal 
return to the city to-morrow and you shall certainly be out of my house before | 
leave the village.””— And he stamped his foot with rage. 

“Alas! ” cried the poor woman, “ allow us, at least a few days respite to find an 
asylum for the love of God as you say. We shall not, I hope, be long in finding 
one; for my old age and the youth of my daughter will doubtless excite compas- 
sion in some kind heart. Can I leave my bed, my old table, and three chairs, all 
that I have in the road! ” 

“© Your bed, your chairs, your old table! You are a fool, good woman; do 
you then think you will be permitted to take them with you? I am going to 
make a sale of them and that very soon.” 

* Sell my bed! what do you say! are you then going to reduce me to the ne- 
cessity of dying on straw?” 

** You may die where you please; that troubles me very little; what concems 
me is to be paid; and I doubt whether I shall be, with these miserable pieces of 
worm-eaten wood. I will try atany rate.”’ And as the unfortunate creature 
sought to take hold of his hands to implore his pity, he pushed her from him, and 
opening the door to go, he said: **I have warned you, you must answer to the 
auctioneer who will soon be here.” 

Marianne was struck dumb by this last word. She saw herself, or rather she 
saw her daughter a wanderer, without shelter, without an asylum, cast friendless 
upon the world, like those poor beggars, who are often forced to assemble together, 
to pass the night in a barn, in which they find but a little cold straw and no cover- 
ing; and when Franconette returned singing, with a bouquet in her hand, Mari- 
anne could but throw herself into her arms and weep. The day passed sad and 
long, without her having the courage to announce to her daughter the misfortune 
that awaited them. In the evening, she prayed more fervently than ever to her 
holy patroness, and awaking in the middle of the night, she saw the holy Virgin 
resplendent with light. It was the moon, which had penetrated an opening in the 
roof and shed its radiance on the pious image. At this moment, Marianne felt 
calm and resigned; hope re-animated her heart. ‘Oh! holy Virgin! ” said she in 
a low tone (not to awake her daughter), “holy Virgin, the mother of mothers, and 
my glorious patroness, I see well that you have heard me! I know you will not 
abandon me in this great affliction.’’— After this prayer Marianne again slept, much 
consoled ; she dreamed, that the holy Virgin stretched out her arms towards her 
removing from herself and daughter all those who would injure them; that she 
presented her a purse full of gold, beautiful furniture, new clothes and white bread, 
in a word all that the poor widow needed; then she saw again the landlord ae- 
companied by the sheriff, and started up much agitated by her dream, and the sad 
reality she was about to experience. It was late in the day before Marianne 
awoke; Franconette had been up and working a long time. 

** How did you sleep last night, dear mother?’ said she. 

“Oh! ” replied Marianne, “ this is the last night I shall pass in this cabin, and in 
this bed, in which I have slept for forty years. Oh! my daughter, my daughter! 
from this day, we have no longer a home to rest our heads; the stone of the fields 
will be our seat, and our pillow.” 
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Then she related to her daughter the visit of the proprietor, his hardness of heart, 
and his cruel threats, which were so soon to be accomplished. She had scarcely 
finished her recital, when they heard several persons talking. Immediately the 
landlord appeared, accompanied by officials. One established himself upon the 
table to act as auctioneer, others placed the furniture outside of the house; then 
commenced the auction before a small number of persons, whom this sad specta- 
cle had drawn to the place. At first they put up the articles of most value, but of 
what value! good God! So mean, so worthless were they, that the proprietor 
feared the proceeds would not equal his claim. There were but twenty-four franks 
to pay: the sale as yet had only brought two-thirds of the sum, and there remained 
only a small mirror so black, so unpolished and scratched, that the bailiff hesitated 
about taking it, and the old picture of the holy Virgin fastened by four nails to the 
wall; at the foot of which Marianne and her daughter were kneeling, trembling 
and listening attentively to all the details of this fatal sale, and comparing their lot 
to that of Joseph, who saw his brothers dividing his clothes, or that of our Lord, 
who beheld from the height of his cross, the Roman soldiers casting lots for his robe 
of poverty. ‘Is there nothing more?” said the auctioneer, vexed at his poor 
fees. “ Look again, let us see, if we can’t make a few sous more! ” 

One of the men again entered the cabin and made a minute search; he took 
away the mirror and began to unfasten the picture from the wall. At this moment 
the two women gave a scream of terror and despair. 

“How!” said Marianne in alarm, “are you going to take from me also this 
holy image of my patroness? Alas! alas! this is the greatest of all my misfor- 
tunes! you will get nothing for this poor picture, and will you rob me of it? This 
is my last blessing, my only consolation! my daughter kneel down with me; 
may be, they will be moved by our prayers! ” 

Whilst Franconette knelt at the feet of this man, her mother was before the 
cherished image, endeavoring to defend it with her feeble hands. This altercation 
having attracted the attention of the proprietor, who, already dissatisfied with the 
little success of the sale, entered with a ferocious air, the poor woman ran to him. 

“Sir, sir, you have taken away every thing from me and I pardon you; for my 
goods had become yours, since I could not pay you; but they are going to take 
from me this picture! It is that of my holy patroness, before which I have said 
my prayers these forty years. This picture has received the first look of my 
daughter, and the last look of my husband; for I placed it here on the day of my 
marriage, and it is all that remains to me of him — have the goodness — the mercy 
to leave me this picture. What can you do with it, it is as old as I am, and as 
near falling into fragments, as I am near falling into dust.” And her tears choked 
her utterance. 

The unfeeling man did not even condescend to answer her. He had silently 
opened his knife to draw the nails which fastened the canvas, and having effected 
this, he carried it off. 

“Who will have this superb painting for twosous?” said he to the crier, 
(that is about two cents of our money). ‘Two sous, no more; does no one 
speak?”? He held it up to the spectators, among whom were a group of several 
gentlemen from the city, who were walking upon the banks of the Avron, and 
whom curiosity had stopped a moment to see the sale. The two inmates of the 
cabin did not assist at this profanation of the object of their veneration. Marianne 
was almost fainting with grief and her daughter was weeping over her and bestow- 
ing upon her, the most tender and affectionate cares. 
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** Two sous!” repeated the crier; “two sous! Is there no one here, whose 
patroness is the Blessed Virgin? No one to out-bid?” 

“* Three sous! ”? said a young girl, named Marianette. 

«‘ Five franks,”’ replied one of the gentlemen from the city, who for the first 
time cast his eyes upon the picture of the Madonna. The crier was so amazed, 
that he seemed stunned — his arms fell with astonishment, and he looked at the 
highest bidder with such a quizzical air, that every body began to laugh. 

* Twenty franks,’’ added a second voice from the same group.” 

“‘Twenty franks! ”? murmured the crier with the voice and manner of one 
dreaming. 

“* Thirty franks! ”’ cried the first speaker. 

** Forty franks! ”’ added the second. 

“A hundred franks! ” 

«Two hundred franks! ” 

«A hundred crowns! ” 

«Five hundred franks! Five hundred franks! ”’ repeated the crier. 

There was a confused murmur among the villagers. 

* Eight hundred franks! ”? cried one of the bidders, with an eagerness he tried 
in vain to suppress. 

**T will give a thousand crowns for it,’? added the other quietly. 

There was but a moment of silence, after which the crier said twice very slow- 
ly —‘“‘a thousand crowns! a thousand crowns! does no one bid ?— Gone!” 

* Sir,”’ said the young painter, who had discovered at the first glance, the mas- 
ter-piece presented to him, “‘ you have here an admirable Murillo. I would have 
given my fortune of an artist to dispute it with you ; but you have at your disposal 
the funds of the government: you ought to prevail over me. On my return to 
Paris” * added he smiling, “I will go to the Museum to see this wonder.” He 
then went away, casting a look of envy on this sublime painting, which his antag- 
onist locked up in his port-folio, in exchange for three notes of a thousand franks 
each, which the assembly looked upon with stupid wonder. 

When Marianne came to herself, and they related to her this wonderful history, 
she could not, and would not explain it, but as a miracle of her patroness. 

We may judge whether she and her daughter were not happy, the remainder of 
their days, with so much money. They enjoyed, at least, every comfort. Every 
year, on the anniversary of the sale, Marianne had Mass said, and burned a wax 
taper in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. She bought a new picture which rep- 
resented the mother of our Saviour taken up into heaven amid a crowd of angels. 
This image often brought back the remembrance of the one she had lost, and not- 
withstanding the happiness she owed to her little fortune, there was always a regret 
in her heart, and a tear in her eye, at the thought of her lost treasure; and she 
would often say to her daughter: “‘Ah! my beautiful picture of the Virgin!” 

There is surely no miracle in this history, and yet we can see in it, the reward 
vouchsafed to the devotion of this poor woman, who said with her whole heart, 
happy or unhappy, “ Holy Mary, I hope in thee.” 


* This picture is really in the gallery of the Louvre. 
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nazed, Waterford City.— Its Commerce.— Collegiate Church of Youghal. — Sir Walter 








at the Raleigh’s House, and the Poet Spenser.— The beautiful river Blackwater. — Lis- 
more to Cork via Watergrass Hill.— City of Cork. — Its Environs. — Gougane 
Barra.— Blarney Castle and “the Blarney Stone.” 
of one 
Arrer a night spent in New Ross, a busy little borough on the Barrow, we took 
asmall steamboat with a patriotic name, (“the Maid of Erin,’’ I think), and de- 
scended the river to Waterford City — the Urbs Intacta, — of Anglo-Irish heraldry. 
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WATERFORD. 
Of Waterford, the chief feature is the noble Quay, a fine level landing, faced 
With cut stone for a mile at least, along which ships of 1,000 tons can lie moored ! 
28 Vov. II.—No. 4. 
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Our view shows in the forground a curious and a common place object; the one, 
a Danish tower, of the date A. D. 1003, the other an emigrant ship. The tower 
is named after some “ viking bold,” hight Reginald, supposed to have been one of 
the first of his race, who sailed up the gentle Suir, to trade or plunder in those 
parts. A modern tablet states that this same tower of his successively lodged the 
Dane, the Norman, the gold workers and the criminals, being in various ages, fort. 
ress, mint and prison (its present service). Doubtless if the old walls could speak, 
their utterance would be well worth writing down: but as they said not a word, 
(at least while we were there), we are unable to supply either ‘ mysteries” or 
** miseries ”? of Waterford, or “revelations of Reginald’s Tower.” 

The city itself has few features of much interest, apart from its quay and its 
trade. In the latter respect, it ranks after Cork, and before Limerick. Its native 
shipping exceeds 20,000 tons, manned by above a thousand men and boys. Its 
chief export trade is, however, in produce: the kind that Political Economists pro- 
nounce the least profitable to a nation. Live stock from the pleasant slopes of the 
Cummeragh Mountains and the valley of the Suir — 


—‘‘ which making way by sweet Clonmel, 
Adorns rich Waterford ’? ——- 


as Edward Spenser sings, — make up the chief freight of her vessels. Provisions 
prepared and packed, a manufacture in their way, come next in value to the live 
stock, as an article of export. “All bustle and no business, like a Waterford mer- 
chant,’’ used to be a proverb among their neighbors, if the aforesaid neighbors’ chil- 
dren are to be believed ; but it certainly is not true now, if ever it was. The city 
is rich in religious institutions, one of which as we were informed, has in its char- 
ter a clause requiring the chaplain to say a certain number of Masses yearly, “ for 
the repose of the soul of king Henry the Eighth.”’ If true, this is certainly a very 
strange provision. 

As we were less curious to see cities than natural scenery and remarkable points, 
we did not stay to examine Waterford, in detail, nor Dungarvan, our next stage, 
at all; but hurried on to Youghal, with the intention of proceeding leisurely up 
the beautiful Blackwater, which Raleigh and Spenser loved, where the romantic 
boyhood of Edward Burke was passed, and the glorious scenery of which is cele- 
brated by Davis, Walsh, and other minor poets of Ireland, whose names are as 
seldom asked, as those of the linnets that sing in the groves of pastoral Munster. 
Our expectation was highly excited before we came in sight of this river, but it 
was even more than sustained by the reality. 

At Youghal two objects particularly attracted us, the ruins of the fine old Col- 
legiate Church, a monument of the munificence of the Earls of Desmond, who 
lost a principality for their fidelity to their religion, but whose works, have not 
literally “‘ followed them.” 

The other attraction was the neighborhood of “‘ Raleigh’s house,” and field, 
where the first Virginian potato was planted, and the first Virginia tobacco was pro- 
bably smoked. The house still stands, and the memory of the adventurous owner 
lingers round it, many anecdotes are related of him, thereabout; such as that of a 
servant who found him smoking and without knowing the cause of the smoke, 
threw a vessel of water on him to quench the fire! We don’t insist on the reader 
believing this, unless he is predisposed to the pleasant habit of believing rather 
more than less. 
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COLLEGIATE CHURCH, YOUGHAL. 


Whoever has read the sixth canto of that “ continued allegory and dark conceit,” 
the Faerie Queene, by “‘ Edmund Spenser, Gentleman,” hath probably been some- 
what puzzled by the story of the loves and jealousies of certain characters called 
“Molanna,” “ Mulla guine,”’ “ false Bregog,”’ and “the unkind Faunchin.” To 
those who visit the “ Anvondhu, called of the Englishman, Blackwater,”’ the conceit 
willno longer be dark, nor the allegory continued. They are all streams, neighbors 
or tributaries of this river, on which Spenser, like Raleigh, had got some thousands of 
confiscated acres, rightfully belonging to the Desmonds. Spenser’s admirable poem 
abounds with allusions which can be understood only in this spot. Here it was 
for the most part written, and the mythology of it is mainly Celtic. “Puck,” 
who has served Shakespeare so handsomely, is a naturalized Irish Faery, alto- 
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gether unknown to the Saxon superstitions. ‘ Ariel,” also, tricksy and dainty as 
she is, formed from the side of Puck, out of one of his pliant ribs, mayhap, seems 
given him to mate, or"as mistress under the title “‘ Titania.” Queen Mab is an- 
other undoubted Irish imagination. Neither Spenser nor Shakespeare, with all 
their creative power, could have begotten such lovely phantasies ; they must have 
originated with a pious, fanciful people, to whom the unknown was not dark nor 
terrible; a people as incapable of imaging Calibran or Mephistopheles, or Frank- 
enstein, as the authors of those monsters, are, or were, incapable of imaging Mab 
or Ariel. —‘ Halt there! Sir Traveller. I vow to the god Terminus, you're 
turning critic. Pray, oblige us by ending your essay, and continuing your jour 
ney.’”? — Reader, bear with us, it is the first offence. 

Oh that beautiful Blackwater! From Youghal to Lismore it is one book of 
beauty. How we envied the Duke of Devonshire when we heard he was the 
lord of this lovely landscape : — and how we pitied him when it was added that he 
seldom visited it, and then, to remain but a few days. Edmund Spenser hada 
better taste, and would probably have spent his life here, but that in one of the 
fierce outbursts of the. vengeance of the oppressed, his castle of Kilcolman was 
burned over his head, and he obliged to fly for his life, under cover of the night ;— 
to end his days in absolute beggary in London streets. 

Lismore, our next stage on the Blackwater, once famous for its colleges and 
Cathedral, has now little of the works of men to dignify it, except the castle of its 
absentee lord. But within a short distance of it is a spot as well worth visiting 
as any in Ireland —‘“ Mount Melleray.’? Hereafter, we may particularly describe 
the mountain home of the holy Trappists, but we dare not mingle the thoughts it 
suggested, with the lighter memorials of a summer’s ramble. We cannot how- 
ever forbear quoting what an Irish lady, Lady Chatterton, says of her visit to the 
Trappists. 

“* We were,” she says, “ very courteously received by the Superior, who showed 
us all over the establishment. He has a most benevolent countenance, full of 
Christian humility, yet quite devoid of that cringing and servile expression I have 
sometimes remarked in Italian monks. He first took us through the garden; 
where the only flowers they have yet cultivated were blooming over the few graves 
of deceased brethren. The sun was shining upon them and upon the painted 
glass window of the chapel near. I was struck with the idea that these poor men 
must enjoy a more firm conviction of future bliss than most people. Their own 
daily fare is hard, and apparently miserable. No luxury, no ornament of any 
kind, is visible in those parts of the building in which they dwell. The garden, 
too, only contains common vegetables for their use; but the church is highly 
decorated. They expend all their money, all their ingenuity, in embellishing the 
temple of the God they serve; and they cause flowers to bloom on the graves of 
those who are gone, as if to show that real bliss can only be found in a hereafter. 
There are about seventy monks in the establishment, all English and Irish. They 
were invited to return to France, but refused. Some of them were men of rank 
and fortune; but once a brother, all distinction ceases. Their dress is a white 
cloth robe, over it a black cape, with long ends reaching before nearly to the feet, 
and a pointed hood of the same dark hue. The effect of these singularly attired 
and silent beings in the carpenter’s shop, where seven or eight were at work, was 
very striking ; it seemed almost as if we were visiting another world and another 
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they do not partake of their first meal until eleven o’clock. They never eat meat 
or eggs, and have only two meals in the day. The second is at six; and we saw 
what was preparing for it — brown bread, stir-about, and potatoes. The latter are 
boiled by steam ; and a prayer is said by the monks just before they are turned out 
of the huge boiler, and carried in wooden bowls to the refectory. We also visited 
their dairy, where they make the best butter in the neighborhood, by a peculiar 
method, in which the hand is not used. The dormitory is fitted up with a num- 
ber of wooden boxes on both sides. Each box is open at the top, and contains the 
small bed and a crucifix, and just room enough for the brother to dress and per- 
form his devotions. The chapel is very large, and the monks are now decorating 
the altar and seats with very rich carving. It is entirely done by themselves; and 
we were told that some of the best carvers and gilders were rich men, who, of 
course, had never even tried to do anything of the kind till after they became monks. 
It is the same, too, with those who now dig the fields, and plant potatoes, and 
break stones, and make mortar. With all this hard life of deprivation and labor, 
the monks appear happy and very healthy.” 

From Lismore we took the shortest route to Cork, passing by the way the 
famous “ Watergrass Hill,’ familiar to all readers of “ Father Prout’s Papers.” 
When those papers first came out in Frazer’s Magazine, some supposed them to 
be the genuine productions of the good old parish priest, who from his mountain 
chapel, had been far above a third of a century “ monarch of all he surveyed.” 
But the ruse was soon found out, though the real author was still an ecclesiastic. 
Itis deeply to be regretted by every lover of a fine and high-toned English litera- 
ture, that he was not less liberal of his clerical character, and more careful in the 
display of his brilliant wit. The place, however, is classical, and no man of right 
feeling can pass it by without smiling over the recollection of the humor which 
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was supposed to issue monthly from its summit, to refresh the pages of Frazer, nor 
without sighing over the fall of poor Francis Mahoney, genius, scholar, gentle. 
man,— everything but what he was ordained to be, and therefore less than nothing. 

At length we came in sight of the ruin and city of Cork, called by way of 
pre-eminence “ the beautiful city.” Few cities of 120,000 inhabitants have been 
better illustrated than Cork, from the days of Captain Grose and Mr. Bremer to 
those of N. P. Willis and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. And few can be more attractive to 
artists. Not only has it noble marine views, but also on every side, there is every 
variety of landscape. Fifty pleasant excursions may be made from the city ; but 
two are pre-eminently noticeable, Goveane Barra, the source of the river, and 
world-famous Buarney. 

A native poet, the gifted Callanan, cut off in early life by that cruel consump- 
tion, has so well described this scene, that we shall let him speak of it in his own 
style. 


‘‘ There is a green island in long Gougane Barra, 
Where Allu of songs rushes forth like an arrow; 
In deep-valley’d Desmond a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that lake, from their home in the mountains. 
There grows the wild ash; and a time-stricken willow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow, 
As like some gay child that sad monitor scorning, 
It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 


‘¢ And its zone of dark hills—oh! to see them all brightening, 

When the tempest flings out his red banner of lightning, 
And the waters come down ‘mid the thuuder’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle, 
And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 
And wildly from Malloc the eagles are screaming: 
Oh, where is the dwelling, in valley or highland, 
So meet for a bard as that lone little island! 


** How oft, when the summer sun rested on Clara, 
And lit the blue headland of sullen Ivera, 
Have I sought thee, sweet spot! from my home by the ocean, 
And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion, 
And thought on the bards who, oft gathering together, 
In the cleft of thy rocks, and the depth of thy heather, 
Dwelt far from the Saxon’s dark bondage and slaughter, 
As they raised their last song by the rush of thy water. 


*“‘High sons of thy lyre! oh, how proud was the feeling 
To dream while alone through that solitude stealing; 
Though loftier minstrels green Erin can number, 

I alone waked the strain of her harp from its slumber, 
And gleaned the grey legend that long had been sleeping 
Where oblivion’s dull mist o’er its beauty was creeping, 
From the love which I felt for my country’s sad story, 
When to love her was shame, to revile her was glory. 


‘*Last bard of the free! were it mine to inherit 
The fire of thy harp and the wing of thy spirit, 
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And now for Blarney. 

Ithas been said there were 
heroes before Agamemnon, 
but no Homer to give them 
immortality. And so it was 
with Blarney, and its stone 
of eloquence, (not “ rock of 
sense”) till towards the end 
of the last century when 
one Richard Alfred Milli- 
ken, a facetious attorney of 


the mythological ballad-ma- 


doggrel was set to an ex- 
cellent air, which saved it 
pretty much, as a scape- 
grace is pardoned many 
things for the sake of his 
excellent relatives. Milli- 
ken did not succeed in sing- 
ing the Mythology out of 
fashion, but he did better, 
he sung Blarney into im- 
mortality. His strains, how- 
ever, continued incomplete, 
till the Pseudo Prout added 
this stanza, in special com- 
memoration of the stone 
We are “ coming at.’? — 
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With the wrongs which like thee to my own land have bound me, 
Did your mantle of song throw its radiance around me: 
Yet, yet on those bold cliffs might Liberty rally, 

And abroad send her cry o’er the sleep of each valley. 
But rouse thee, vain dreamer! no fond fancy cherish, 
Thy vision of Freedom in bloodshed must perish. 


‘‘T soon shall be gone—though my name may be spoken 
When Erin awakes, and her fetters are broken — 
Some minstrel will come in the summer eve’s gleaming, 
When Freedom’s young light on his spirit is beaming, 
To bend o’er my grave with a tear of emotion, 
Where calm Avonbuee seeks the kisses of ocean, 
And a wild wreath to plant from the bank of the river 
O’er the heart and the harp that are silent for ever.” 


BLARNEY CASTLE. 
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Apropos of this poem, we heard it stated that it was sent in MS. without a 
name, to Campbell, when editor of the JVew Monthly, and that he rejected it. 
We can say that we don’t at all agree with Campbell, and we believe you (Mr. 
Editor), will agree with us, that it is the true metal, run into an excellent mould, too. 
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‘¢ Tis there the stone is ‘A clever spouter 
That whoever kisses He’ll sure turn out, or 
Oh! he never misses An out and out-er 
To grow illoquent; To be let alone! 
*Tis he can clamber Don’t think to hinder him 
Toa lady’s chamber Nor to bewilder him 
Or become a member If he’s a pilgrim 
Of Parliament. From the Blarney Stone!” 


The worst of it is, the said stone is rather hard to be found after you get to the 
Castle. In reality there are two stones, each of which has its party. The late 
Father Horgan, Parish Priest and Antiquary, was of opinion that the genuine one, 
was that set in the wall, about twenty feet under the battlement, on which there is 
this inscription : — 
“* Cormac McCarthy fortis 
Me fiert fecit. A. D. 1446.” 


While “ the other party ” swears by one about two feet square, set in the level of 

the battlement and bearing the date 1703, with some heraldic device. Between 

such learned disputants, American birds of passage like ourselves could not pre- 

tend to decide : so we resolved to believe in the one we could most easily get at, and 

left Blarney fully convinced that we had received the persuasive gift in its full perfection. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





Slowers. 


Ye will come soon, sweet flowers, 
Ere many suns their lengthened course have rolled, 
Ye will come forth to greet the warm spring hours, 
And stud the earth with gold. 


Where the rock-fretted voice 
Of streamlet rushing o’er its‘ mossy” bed, 
Biddeth the thirsting wild-wood bird rejoice, 
Will your bright legions tread. 


And in the forest green, 
Amid its shadowy depths, where solitude 
Reigneth supreme, will ye bedeck the scene, 
Unplucked by fingers rude; 


But rocked on slender stems 
By every motion of the bee’s slight wing, 
Ye will display your painted diadems, 
And your pure incense fling. 


Or on the rocky steep, 
O’er whose rough sides ye gently strive to throw 
Your gorgeous mantle, while far waters leap 
In the cool depths below. 
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And where the garden fair, 
Tended by loving hands, looks up and smiles 
With Nature’s gratitude for all their care, 
Will stand your glittering files. 


In the gray light of morn, 
And through the long bright hours of summer’s day, 
Until the o’erwearied sun, all travel-worn, 

Yields unto eve’s mild sway. 


Then through the silent night, 

Unto the azure, star-bestudded skies, 

Will ye look up beneath the moon’s pale light, 
With your soft dew-gemmed eyes. 


O’er all the earth, sweet Flowers, 
With unread love in all your thousand leaves, 
Ye bud and bloom,—as well in palace bowers 
As under cottage eaves. Vv. 8. W 
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KATE O'CONNOR. 


A STORY OF MIXED MARRIAGES.* 





CHAPTER XI. 
The Honey-Moon. 


Wuen a thing is done, we resign ourselves to it; which is philosophical and 
right. Papa O’Connor felt out of spirits for a little while after his dear child had 
left him, thinking she had gone away with a man who, as he seemed not in the 
slightest degree aware that he had any soul himself, so it was not to be expected 
that he would be very zealous for the welfare of his wife’s soul, supposing her to 
have one. But Mr. O’Connor, though he had his faults, though he was weak 
perhaps, and over-indulgent, was a Catholic Christian. He reflected that though 
his daughter was removed in a great degree from his guardianship and care, 
that she was a child of the Church, and that Heaven would surely watch over 
her: she had not done the very best thing she could have done, to be sure; she 
had, contrary to advice, and out of her own self-will, put herself in a position of 
great disadvantage; but then he reflected that her fault in this particular was 
chargeable in a great degree upon her father, who had not restrained her when she 
was little, who had not made her “ bear the yoke from her youth,” who had not 
accustomed her from her earliest years to the safe and wise habit of submitting her 
own will to that of others; and that though she had done wrong perhaps, still she 
had not meant to be really wicked and rebellious: and as it is a fact that compunc- 
tion for our past faults no way hinders our resigning ourselves cheerfully to the 


*Copyright secured for the benefit of the author. 
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punishment and to the consequences of them, so Mr. O’Connor consoled himself 
by committing his dear absent child to the care of that God who unseen was 
always with her, now as ever before, resolving at the same time that he would be 
more assiduous and earnest than ever in begging for her the watch and guard of 
holy angels, and the intercession and protection of the Blessed Virgin and of all 
the saints. Nor did he forget to implore the Almighty and Merciful Lord who 
knoweth to bring good out of evil and maketh men of one manner to dwell ina 
house, that he would turn Haraden’s heart and make him willing to see the truth: 
and certainly in this instance the stereotyped prayer for a new heart was a most 
suitable and appropriate one. 

Having thus recovered his wonted cheerfulness, Mr. O’Connor returned to his 
ordinary duties. The business of the firm in Haraden’s absence devolved main- 
ly upon him; he made a daily visit to Kate’s house (as he took great pleasure in 
calling it), to see that all was right there; Uncle Mike and Margaret took care 
not to neglect him; in fact Kate’s parting injunction to her cousin had been not to 
** let Pa mope himself’ in her absence; and then it was Lent, and the days in 
Lent seem always short and few. Margaret and Uncle Mike began to speak con- 
solingly, and to hope that this marriage which they had greatly disliked, would 
after all be overruled for good, and would perhaps be the means of bringing Hara- 
den into the Church. 

Meanwhile, Haraden and his bride having proceeded south on their marriage, 
passed their honey-moon in pleasant occupations and pleasant places; enjoying— 
and for Kate it was. the first time — the peculiar beauties of a southern spring, the 
imperceptible clothing of woods and fields in their garb of soft-green ; enjoying the 
present as much as possible and casting dull care behind them: at least Kate did, 
who feared that there might be care in store for her; as for Haraden, he never had 
any care: he was rich and not so self-indulgent as to risk his health, his good looks 
and his fine constitution ; he always made it a rule to do what he liked best, and 
if vexations came he got round them the easiest way he could: he was exactly 
the kind of man the world admires and pronounces truly wise. 

They had been very good about writing home, and finally, but a little before 
Easter, a letter arrived, announcing that the bridal party might be expected the 
following day. Accordingly papa O’Connor was on the alert: a porter was sent 
up from the store to remove to the house in Broadway the great arm-chair, the 
mantel clock, and some few articles which had been left till the last moment; the 
servants went over also and established things on a comfortable footing ; that is to 
say, they made fire burn and water boil, and got things ready for tea. Mr. O’Con- 
nor abandoned to the recent purchasers, not without a sigh and a sharp pang at 
his heart, the house where he had passed pleasant years with the wife who had 
gone before him, where he had first taken to his arms the child whom he was now 
expecting home, and where he had thought to end his days. “ But to aman who 
expects shortly to leave the world altogether,” said papa O’Connor as he laid him- 
self to rest that night, “it is a small matter to leave an old house;” and the next 
day before dinner he had the happiness of embracing again his darling Kate, and 
things began to go on after the old way. The new house was not quite so neat 
the church as the old one, but it was vastly better and more convenient: Mr. 
O’Connor had never dreamed of desiring a fine, fashionable, stylish house for him- 
self, but he was delighted to see his child presiding in such a one, and presiding t00 
with that dignity and grace which were always Kate O’Connor’s peculiar charm. 
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On Easter Sunday, of course, Mrs. White was in her father’s pew at St. Peter’s, 
and Haraden was there also. He made this sacrifice to appearances and to his 
young wife’s feelings, on this first Sunday after their arrival home; but his good 
temper Was not proof against the pushing and elbowing necessary to effect an 
entrance at St. Peter’s on this the Church’s crowning festival, and he internally 
resolved never again to be caught in the like predicament. He afterwards told 
Mrs. Weld that he had gone to this place, and swore that he would never go again : 
for Haraden did swear sometimes, when nobody was by who would think the 
worse of him for it; not before Kate, no indeed, for Kate had a great horror of 
swearing and constantly maintained that it was not only very wicked but most 
excessively vulgar; Mrs. Weld, on the contrary, was not so prudish: she did not 
in the least mind a gentlemanly oath when it was uttered by a well dressed, ele- 
gant, fashionable man like Haraden White. 

We have heard people say that Father Haly always knew who was at church 
and who was not; we do not know any thing about that, as indeed it is no busi- 
ness of ours; but on this particular day it is certain that Father Haly did see Kate 
at church, and finding that she had returned to New York, he resolved to call upon 
her during the following week. He had known her from a child, he felt a great 
interest in her, he admired, as did every body else, her simplicity and candor, and 
he felt much anxiety respecting her future, married as she was to a man without 
faith or religion. Accordingiy, a day or two after, the door having been opened to 
admit a visitor, rather earlier than one ordinarily expects lady visitors, Bridget 
came up stairs, her face radiant with satisfaction, to inform “ Miss Kate” as she 
persisted in calling her, that Father Haly was below. The fair bride, equally 
pleased, for Father Haly’s visits were two few and far between not be greatly val- 
ued, went down forthwith. The good priest was of a cheerful, social temper and 
it was his habit to leave preaching and advising to the pulpit and the confessional ; 
but he had not come to see Kate without the desire at least of doing some good 
beyond making a morning call, or complimenting a young bride on taking posses- 
sion of her own house: in fact, the very sigfit of a priest is a good thing, even if he 
does not speak ; it is a good thing to pass in the street a person whom we never 
saw in our lives before, and may never see in this world again, and say internally, 
“that was a Catholic priest ;”’ it reminds one of the sacraments which they admin- 
ister, of the altars at which they serve, and of the holy life which every Catholic 
is bound to live; and who shall say that such a reminder is without a blessing! 

Though Kate did not always follow Father Haly’s good advice, she was very 
much attached to him notwithstanding, and very glad always to see him; but this 
time she had the opportunity to converse with him a few minutes only before a 
ring of the front door bell announced another visitor, and presently Mrs. Elford 
Was ushered in to the parlor. She was, as usual, in deep mourning, and accom- 
panied by Henry. She was looking exquisitely lovely ; calm and passionless, like 
a Minerva in marble; she recognized, of course, the clergyman who married Mrs. 
White,— for Father Haly always wore, (as is the rule of the clergy at present,) a 
surtout so much longer than an ordinary frock-coat that any Catholic would have 
known him immediately for a priest, and even any one not a Catholic would have 
discovered a nameless something in this garb which distinguished the wearer from 
the masses who crowd our streets and thoroughfares — and her fine features readily 
expressed any slight displeasure which she might feel at meeting him again and 
inthis quiet way. Kate however, who was proud of Father Haly, though by 
some singular inconsistency, she did not always feel a like pride in the religion of 
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which he was a minister, introduced Mrs. Elford to him. If the fair widow was 
cold in her manners ordinarily, she was not less so on this occasion, and presently 
the good priest, conceiving probably that he had fulfilled his duty in this quarter, 
and remembering that he had pressing avocations elsewhere, rose to go. The dig- 
nified stateliness of the mother, however, was amply compensated by the respect- 
ful demeanor of the child, who sprang to his feet the moment the “ gentleman in 
black ”’ rose, and gave him his hand with his own peculiar smile. Father Haly 
took the proffered hand, and as he passed on, could not resist laying his own gently 
on the little boy’s head. The manners of the little southerner had been carefully 
attended to, no doubt, and then he had that child-like heart which is the source and 
best guarantee of true politeness. 

After Father Haly was gone, Mrs. Elford apologized for her early call, saying 
that as she was to leave town early in the following week, she was much pressed 
for time, having many more to make. She was going back to Buffalo for the pre- 
sent; her residence during the summer would depend mainly upon Henry’s health, 
but she certainly should not go to the south; the estate being now placed in the 
hands of trustees until Henry should come of age. She expected her father on 
Friday or Saturday on his way home, from the south, where he had been settling 
this affair, and she should accompany him from New York as soon after Sunday 
as it was possible to get away. She begged Kate to give her regards to Mr. White, 
and hoped to have the pleasure of seeing them both at Aunt Margaret’s before she 
left town. 

When Haraden came home he was informed of Mrs. Elford’s call, and approach- 
ing departure, and in the course of the week he went to see her. Mr. Prentiss 
arrived as expected and took his fair daughter home with him. And thus termi- 
nated for the present an acquaintance which seemed, so far as Kate was concemed, 
without consequences as it had been without antecedents. 


ern mnnenes 


CHAPTER XII. 
The secret and the outward grief. 


No doubt Kate O’Connor flattered herself that when she had once secured the 
dear idol which she had suffered to come between her soul and God, between her 
soul and her religion, between her and the performance of those obligations upon 
which after all her real peace and safety depended, far more than upon father or 
husband, lover or friend — she flattered herself that when she had once secured this 
beloved object she would feel much more free to follow her conscience and do 
simply what she thought right. She found it far otherwise. When she was only 
engaged to Haraden, there was always the question, “ Would she go on a certain 
errand against his will?’ — but now that question remained as ever, and there had 
arisen this other—‘* Ought she to go that same errand against his will?’ Evidently 
the difficulty was augmented. Some people might think this last question easily 
enough answered in the affirmative, but to Kate who had begun by being, as she 
herself expressed it, afraid of her religion, it was not easy to begin now to be 
courageous; it was not easy for her now to convince herself that she ought to 
brave the displeasure of the husband, to whose will as a lover she had against her 
conscience yielded. 
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And Haraden’s will at present was clearly enough expressed. Returning to 
town just at the season she did, it was reasonable that Kate should desire imme- 
diately to make her “‘ Easter,” and with this intent she went to Father Haly ; and 
though naturally she considered herself free to do so if she wished, yet remember- 
ing Haraden’s expressions only on the eve of her marriage, in regard to precisely 
this point, and vaguely fearing opposition, she went as quietly as she could, 
hoping that it might escape attention. By a trifling accident, however, Haraden 
became aware that she had been to confession, and, more than realizing Kate’s 
fears, in spite of his engagements entered into at the time of her marriage, he 
blamed her for going and pretended to restrain her for the future; protesting that 
no priest should come between him and his wife, and intimating too plainly to be 
misunderstood, that if she went counter to his wishes in this respect, he should 
consider it a sufficient cause for leaving her. He had none of the ordinary pre- 
judices against the Catholic religion. By no means: if Mohammedanisin or 
Buddhism had been the fashionable religion of New York, he would have toler- 
ated with exceeding good temper either the one or the other. He did not object to 
the Catholic religion that it was idolatrous or superstitious: he was not so stupid: 
but it was vulgar, and therefore it galled his pride that it should be the religion of 
his wife. No doubt he would have prevented her from going to church even, if 
he had been able to devise any way, but of course this was not possible with her 
father always at hand. He said it was one thing for Miss O’Connor to go to the 
Catholic church, and quite another for Mrs. Haraden White; and he plumed 
himself greatly upon his indulgence in permitting a thing of this sort, which he 
found it impossible to prevent. But that Mrs. Haraden White should go on her 
knees before a Catholic priest and confess her sins in his ear, was a thing abso- 
lutely intolerable, and one which no reasonable person could expect him to allow. 

“But Haraden,”’ said Kate, ‘* you promised to allow it.” 

“By no manner of means,” replied Haraden. 

“Oh Haraden, how can you say so? you know you promised not to hinder 
me in the performance of my religious duties.” 

But I don’t consider that a religious duty,” returned Haraden, coolly. 

“But you know that J do.” 

* And there’s where we differ, Katy.” 

“Yes, but when you promised to leave me free to practise my religion, you knew 
perfectly well that that was the very thing referred to.” 

“Very well, Katy,’ returned Haraden, with consummate coolness, “and I 
don’t bind you in any way; I leave you free; you can go and come as you like; 
only I tell you what my will is about these things; I tell you frankly what I can 
tolerate, and what I can’t allow; and unless I am very much mistaken, I was not 
the only person who made promises on the occasion to which you refer. Very 
much against my will and against my judgment, I allow my wile to go to the 
Catholic church ””— 

“Because you can’t help it!” cried Kate indignantly, the passionate tears 
gushing from her eyes. 

—*I allow my wife to go to the Catholic church which | don’t approve,” 
pursued Haraden, with admirable temper, ‘and I expect her in turn to refrain 
from going to confession, which I can’t allow. And I leave you quite free to 
choose,” said he, quietly smoothing the glossy nap of his fashionable hat with the 
fine Paris cloth of his coat-sleeve, “I tell you what I wish and what I expect, 
and you are at liberty to go your way and I can go mine, or you can give up your 
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wishes to mine in a trifling matter of this sort and we can live together in peace, 
I think you understand me now perfectly, Katy,” said he, as he stood before the 
toilet-glass, adjusting his hat, and after drawing on and carefully buttoning his 
fresh kid gloves, softly tapping his pants with his walking-stick, he quietly left the 
room, went down stairs, and into the street, walking with his usual measured 
grace, and closing the door gently after him as he went, without the smallest 
sign or trace of temper or excitement. 

Kate sate motionless till she heard him descend the front steps and walk down 
the street, then burying her face in her hands, she uttered a long, low cry of pain. 
And had it come to this? How long had she been married? She could count 
the weeks on those fair fingers of hers— poor, poor fingers which Haraden had 
kissed so often, and now he was wringing her very heart, and already he was 
speaking of the possibility of leaving her. Of leaving her who loved him 
dearly, who had loved him too well, loved him better than God. ‘ Oh Haraden, 
was it for this that I have loved you and married you,—to suffer so and s0 
soon! ??—For a moment she thought herself more wretched than any woman 
had ever been before, whereas her lot was only acommon one. She had made 
an idol and had found it clay, and very poor, mean clay too. 

She thought of that day when they had stood together and Father Haly with 
them, and of her truthful, earnest, loving promises, and of the promises which 
Father Haly had received of Haraden, and then she thought of his miserable subter- 
fuge of a moment since, and for an instant, indignation and contempt ruled it over 
every other sentiment and all her tenderness seemed turned to gall. She almost 
hated him and fancied that she must hate him always, and that the link which 
bound together their two hearts was broken forever. But tender, loving, warm- 
hearted woman, she never was more mistaken in her life. Women are like dogs 
in this one respect: the more they are wronged the more they forgive; the more 
they are abused the more they love. There are exceptions, certainly, but this is 
true of women as a class, and as for Kate, the moment that Haraden wound his 
arms around her and gave her one look of love, every thing else was forgotten. 

Sull it was not so forgotten but that every little while it recurred again to her 
mind, and always the recollection tore open a half-healed wound, and made it 
fresh again; but that was not so bad as the consciousness which always accom- 
panied it, that her husband had deliberately lowered himself in her eyes; the re- 
newal of the pain was not much, but the renewal of the scorn and contempt was 
a real evil, and one which time seemed unlikely to cure. Haraden White, Esq., 
who would not for the world have had a note protested, or have failed to pay a 
debt of honor, could nevertheless stoop to quibble and lie, and live in a constant 
violation of promises which he had voluntarily made at the time of his marriage 
in order to secure his bride. ‘1 wonder,” cried Kate, internally, in one of these 
moments of indignant recollection, ‘I wonder what would be the penalty, if the 
world could know it, for obtaining a wife under false pretences! ” 

But she was his wife. He might be dishonored, perjured even, not only in her 
eyes but in the eyes of all the world, but still she was his wife; that relation had 
been entered into under the sanction of the Church, and nothing in heaven or 
earth could annul it: he might leave her, as he threatened, or be unfaithful to 
her, and she might end her life in a convent, but she would be always his wile. 
They were one then; his honor was her honor and his fame hers. And not only 
was she his wife, but she loved him: notwithstanding the false and dishonorable 
part which she felt that he was acting towards her, she still loved him passionately ; 
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she thought only with agony of the possibility of being separated from him, she 
could not endure that any one should speak or think the slightest thing in dispar- 
agement of him. And again, Mrs. Weld had said that Haraden would never be 
able to live with her, and that they would be separated in the course of a year; 
and should that proud and prejudiced woman have occasion to exult over the veri- 
fication of her own ill-natured prophecy? “No, indeed,” cried Kate, “ no living 
being shall know or suspect that I am thwarted or restrained in any way: if I 
can’t go to confession, I can’t; and if Pa or any body else thinks me negligent or 
irreligious, they may think so; I can’t help it: if Haraden does not keep his 
promises, I will keep mine ; and no body shall suspect that J have any difference 
with him; nor will I have any: I can stay away from confession, if I must; but 
I cannot live unhappily with Haraden.” 

This was the conclusion to which Kate arrived,—when, after having once 
ventured to disregard Haraden’s threats, his sudden and unexplained absence for 
several days forced her to fabricate such excuses for him to her father as she was 
able—the conclusion to which, after a great deal of suffering, she was impelled 
both by pride and by affection. Whether this resolution was a wise or safe or 
happy one for her, we cannot pretend to judge, as indeed, we are clearly under no 
obligation to have any opinion about such delicate matters ; nor do we even know 
what Father Haly thought about it: but it is easy to see that this young Catholic 
girl who wished to be a Christian and to act like one, had unhappily placed her- 
self in an unnatural and most difficult position. She might even now have eased 
her own shoulders of her burden by taking the advice of one whose sagacity and 
wisdom she could trust, and to whose spiritual authority she could implicitly sub- 
mit,and resolving to follow that advice blindly whatever it might be: but poor 
Kate had not courage equal to that just now, and unhappily by going against her 
conscience from time to time in little things, she had so imperceptibly weakened 
her faith that she would not have trusted blindly the best confessor in the world. 
And so it came to pass that duties which she at first desired to fulfil, were through 
weakness postponed from day to day: time, or opportunity, or courage, one of 
the three, was always wanting, until from repeated postponements, the desire to 
perform the duty became at last weakened also. 

Meanwhile the world smiled upon Mrs. Haraden White, and every thing seemed 
togoon as it should do. Her husband was generous and indulgent, and save 
upon the one vital subject, amiable. Her father, after the first few days, accus- 
tomed himself to the new house, and declared that it was a great idea, this, of 
moving into Broadway. The new house became gayer than the old one, Kate 
was more beautiful and more admired than ever, Haraden was more fond and 
more proud of her than ever, while his own popularity had suffered not one whit 
by his marriage. The days and weeks flew by in a whirl of pleasure and excite- 
ment, and except the one little canker spot which nobody saw, all was really as 
bright and happy as it seemed. The days and weeks flew by, so happily, so 
brightly, that Kate was in great danger of learning to love this world supremely 
and to forget entirely the heavenly glory for which she was destined, when all 
this joy and gayety received a sudden check in the death of Mr. O’Connor. 

In the middle of July he appeared to have taken a slight cold, which at first he 
thought very little of, but it grew rapidly worse, became alarming, and in only 
one week he had gone to his account. It was one of the first cases of what 
proved afterwards to be a malignant and fatal influenza which during that sum- 
mer carried off hundreds of all ages and conditions. He was very sensible, the 
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last two days of his illness, that he should never recover, and he died strengthenej 
and consoled by the Sacraments of the Church. He was attended in his lag 
hours by the good bishop of New York and also by Father Haly, and his eng 
was, as the end of a Christian should be, full of peace and hope. 

Poor Kate was in an agony of grief and surprise. She thought that jf 
he had quietly sunk during the spring and summer, so that she could have known 
that he was going, and could have had the comfort of caring for him all along, 
and smoothing all along imperceptibly his descent into the grave, she would not 
have suffered so. But to have him snatched away at a moment’s warning, her 
dear, dear old father, on whose knee she had sate only one week before, trying to 
coax him to shut up the house and go to Saratoga with her. Her dear, kind, 
loving father! how could she bear to go to church on Sunday and not see him in 
his place? how could she bear to pass his chamber and think that he was gone 
from it forever? His arm-chair in the parlor, his pipe, his cane, his large old- 
fashioned hat, almost every thing she looked at, made her heart bleed and bleed 
again. She loved her husband as much as ever; but her dear father — she could 
not remember the time when she had not loved him, and when his kind eyes had 
not looked fondly upon her from his corner by the hearth and from his seat at table, 

In her agony of grief and bereavement, she flew to the place where comfort is 
to be found. She flew to the Church and to the Sacraments. She did not stop to 
consider whether Haraden would know or care, but she went to Father Haly and 
prepared herself to receive that heavenly food which is life and strength forall 
emergencies; and Haraden went with her to church again on the Sunday after 
her father’s funeral, and her husband sate in his father-in-law’s place and Kate 
began to be comforted. 





OHAPTER XIII. 
Sunshine breaking through clouds. 


Wuewn Mr. O’Connor was first seized with the influenza which terminated his 
life, Kate was contemplating a trip to Saratoga: she was almost ready, even partially 
packed ; her head was full of the pleasure which she anticipated during her stay 
at the Springs with her husband, and she had been for several days, as we have 
intimated, trying to coax her father to go with them for a week at least, leaving 
the affairs of the firm to the head clerk, who was entirely trustworthy : but the 
old gentleman steadily refused: he did not care to leave New York at all, he said; 
he would stay and take care of the house for Kate; and whether or not it was that 
he had a foreboding his days might be very few, he was averse particularly to vis- 
iting Saratoga, where there was no church and no priest within a number of miles. 
And then the slight cold grew worse — and then it was all over, and while poor 
Kate’s heart cried out for help and strength, every thing else was forgotten, and 
the name of Saratoga was never once spoken or even alluded to; but Haraden, 
with a delicacy in which on such occasions he was not wanting, quietly despatched 
a letter to the landlord of the Pavilion, relinquishing the rooms which had been 
engaged, and Margaret came in and packed away in a clothes-press above stairs 
the finery that had been just prepared for the pleasure excursion which nobody 
now could bear to think of, and for a brief space our young Catholic friend was 
left in peace to avail herself of whatever comfort she might be able to derive from 
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her religion. The second Sunday after Mr. O’Connor’s funeral, Haraden did not 
want to go to church, but he engaged Margaret to come round and go with Kate; 
that she might not be obliged to go alone, who had always been accustomed to 
walk thither by her father’s side. The poor child’s grief broke out afresh when 
she thus perceived that her husband had only accompanied her before out of pity, 
and that he had no design of going any more; and old Mr. McGrorty, who felt 
his heart swell painfully as she brushed by him with her black dress and sad flow- 
ing veil, was not the only person at St. Peter’s who noticed that she had thus 
early again begun to find her way thither without Haraden’s help, and who pre- 
dicted for her trouble in this world if she were obedient to her religion, and trouble 
in the next if she were obedient to her husband. 

But Haraden White was not a man to let things go on after this fashion. He 
saw that his young wife was quietly settling back into her old ways again, and 
that if he did not take care he should have her regularly going to confession as a 
matter of course, and softly creeping away from his side at sunrise every now and 
then to go to early mass; at the same time he had not the heart to torment her 
while her tears were yet flowing over her father’s grave, and he cast about for 
some mode unperceived by her of weaning her from the arms of Holy Mother 
Church. He explained to Margaret that though under existing circumstances he 
could neither expect nor wish Kate to go to such a place as Saratoga, nevertheless 
he could not suffer her to mope about in New York all summer, and it was soon 
settled that Kate, who yielded quietly to anything that was proposed, should ac- 
company Margaret and the children to a certain little village in Connecticut, on 
Long Island Sound, the chief attractions of which were plenty of sea-food, extreme 
retirement, and a fine beach for bathing, walking and driving ; and where Haraden 
knew that he should be under no necessity of restraining his wife in regard to at- 
tending the nearest Catholic church, which was distant at least a hundred miles. 

In this retired little place, which hardly deserved to be called a village, where 
they knew nobody and where there was nothing stirring, Kate and Margaret passed 
the summer in that half indolent apathy which seems the peculiar element of a 
quiet country town. Haraden came once and passed a fortnight with them, and 
afier he returned to town, Uncle Mike came up and passed a few days, James 
Curran paid them a visit, accompanied by William, still on the look out for 
some pretty girl to bear him company, and still apparently unsuccessful in his 
search. Relieved from the burden of dressing and visiting, and without any 
church, our New York friends had more time than they wanted for every thing, 
and naturally they grew lazy: when it was not too hot and sunny they drove 
or rode upon the beach, or strolled about picking up shells and pebbles, or watch- 
ing the white sails which now and then were seen spread in the blue distance. 
In the house they lounged languidly from room to room, from window to window 
with a stray novel or some idle bit of work; and when exhausted with these 
mighty avocations they recreated themselves with draughts, backgammon or cards. 
The arrival of the mail twice in the week produced an evident throb in the heart of 
this little town, and except on this important occasion, Margaret’s children were 
the only people who seemed to be alive. 

When Mrs. Haraden White returned to New York in October, her great irregu- 
larity in attending upon the usual Sunday services of the Church was remarked 
by all her friends. Some hoped that she was not going to become a Protestant; 
others said that there was no danger of her husband trying to make her go to a 
Protestant church, since he had not himself been inside of one in many years, and 
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R many thought it a great misfortune that her good father had been taken away just 
= when she so greatly needed his countenance and support. But if Uncle Mike or 
4 Margaret spoke to Kate of her frequent absences, though she took it not unkindly, 
4 she had always some excellent excuse ready. Sometimes she had not been in 
: town — Haraden had taken her to Bloomingdale to spend the Sunday with some 
* friends of his; sometimes she was not well, and once she told Uncle Mike witha 
is burst of grief that she never felt the loss of her father so much as she did when she esp 
ie went to church, and that it made her sick to go there. Every body said that Kate des 
i O’Connor was not so merry since her marriage, which certainly was not very sin- the 
gular, since marriage will almost always sober any girl, and moreover, it was since sol 
© her marriage that Kate had known her first great grief. After the first few weeks mi 
$ Margaret said nothing. She did not tell her father that she had several times sur- of 
3 prised her young cousin, of a morning, her face all marred with weeping; and if M: 
> Kate breathed into her ear confidences in which others had no share, Margaret by 
@ could be discreet in her cousin’s behalf, and the whispered secret went no further, the 
My Outside all was calm. Mrs. Haraden White was as beautiful, as much admired sat 
4 as ever, though since her father’s death as much as possible she shunned society, Ch 
7 Haraden, obliged to restrain his ancient desire of bringing her all the most beautiful On 
* dresses which New York could furnish, satisfied his affection and his pride by fill- Bl 
3 ing her house with costly pictures; he presented her with aspan of spirited horses get 
ts and an elegant light carriage, in which, on fine afternoons, he was accustomed to wh 
* drive her out on the Bloomingdale road or elsewhere: the beautiful autumn days * 
3 reminded her sadly of him who was with her last autumn, sympathizing in all her of 
3 pleasures, and ready to indulge all her fancies; but the autumn passed away and the 
PS the winter crept on, and time itself is a healer, and when Kate considered that if cal 
; she were so happy as to live a few months longer she would be a mother, the light ap 
! came back to her heart and the sunshine to her face, and she could not help putting | 
4 away the old grief for the new joy. * 
7 Our heroine, like most young people, was not particularly fond of the needle; 2 
but the young girl never grudges sewing for her wedding, nor the young mother « 
; for her child, and beneath Kate’s busy fingers the little wardrobe grew apace. Et 
4 Every day did she pursue her pleasant task with a patience that never flagged, Pr 
every day was added some new article, tiny and delicate, and every day was exam- pe 
ined and arranged once and again that drawer of suggestive little treasures, her Mi 
«* household gods,” until the drawer ran over and another began to be required, and th 
still the work advanced, and to Kate the past and the present were absorbed into 9 
the future, and expectation made up her life. . 
TO BE CONTINUED. . 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—IV. 


(Norre Dame ves Vicrores ). 

Ix tracing the religious movement, which has characterized French society, 
especially in Paris, during the last semi-century, who has not heard of Notre Dame 
des Victoires and its venerable pastor the Abbé Desgenettes? His parish occupies 
the intermediate space from the Post Office to the Exchange; one of the most dis- 
solute and disreputable quarters of the Metropolis. The scandals, impiety and 
misery of the population entrusted to his ministry, afflicted exceedingly the heart 
of the good priest. Of twenty thousand souls, only about five hundred attended 
Mass. What measures was he to adopt, in order to effect a reformation? Assured 
by the experience of past ages, of the efficacy of united prayer, and especially of 
the puissant intercession of Mary, whom “ all nations have called blessed,”’ he re- 
curred to her in his distress; and in 1836, under the patronage of the Mother of 
Christ, projected the establishment of a Sodality for the Conversion of Sinners. 
On the 11th of December, five or six hundred persons were kneeling before the 
Blessed Sacrament, in the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires. The Abbé Des- 
genettes was deeply moved by the cries of repentance and the protestations of love, 
which those words of the Litany elicited, “‘ Refugium peccatorum, ora pro nobis.” 
....“ Parce nobis, Domine.” He raised his eyes, bathed in tears, to the image 
of the “ Help of Christians,” and exclaimed: “‘O my good Mother! you hear 
these voices of love and confidence. Will you not save these poor sinners, who 
call you their refuge? O Mary! adopt this Association, and as a sign of your 
approbation, I implore the conversion of one of my parishioners.” * 

On this day was founded the Arch-confraternity of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. What were the perceptible effects? The spirit of Christianity was re- 
newed, piety flourished, the number of communions increased yearly to a singular 
extent. In 1835 seven hundred and twenty persons had approached the Holy 
Eucharist: in 1837, ten thousand communicated. Their fervent and humble 
prayers, offered with one voice at the altar of the Virgin, every Sunday after ves- 
pers, on the feasts of our Blessed Lady, and on all the Saturdays of the year, when 
Mass is celebrated for the members and for some specified good work, obtained 
through her interposition, unnumbered favors from the mercy of God. Her influ- 
ence was felt in all classes of society, The sick were cured, the vicious reclaimed, 
the incredulous brought to religious faith. The young struggled against their pas- 
sions ; philosophers renounced their errors ; soldiers forsook their licentious habits ; 
abandoned, reckless, hoary sinners, overpowered by the appeal made to heaven in 
their behalf, prostrated themselves in the sanctuary and were converted, with every 
sign of sincere repentance. Thus the Almighty marvelously blessed the labors of 
a septuagenarian priest, who, in the centre of the French capital, in the vortex of 
secular interests and commercial! agitations, in the midst of places of diversion and 
haunts of iniquity, succeeded in instituting a society, whose members leagued in 
prayer and marching under the banner of the Mother of Jesus Christ, proposed 
and accomplished a noble end, the glory of God, and through the mediation of 
Mary, the conversion of sinners and the perseverance of the just. 

At the beginning two hundred and forty members of his congregation were 
enrolled. The inhabitants of other parts of Paris, amazed and edified at the wonder- 


* The individual for whom he asked this special favor, was miraculously converted 
and died a holy death, 
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ful change which had been wrought in this parish, hastened to register their names, 
In rapid succession, most of the dioceses of France established the society and 
participated in the blessing which it had invoked on the capital. Well might the 
eloquent Lacordaire say, in view of these blessings, when he preached in the 
Church of Notre Dame des Victoires in 1841; “we must not despair of France. 
A kingdom which possesses the arch-confraternity of the holy and immaculate 
heart of Mary, whose members number one hundred thousand, is saved.” His 
prediction is verified. 

But the grace of this salutary institution is no longer confined to France. The 
association has extended itself over Europe and the Western hemisphere. Nearly 
eleven thousand communities are affiliated and millions of members proclaim their 
trust in Mary, the refuge of sinners. If St. Francis de Sales had reason to say, 
**T enter into all the confraternities which I meet; because there is nothing to lose 
and much to gain in the communication of prayer and good works,” we surely 
ought to cherish this pious and excellent Sodality, which, as we ourselves can 
attest, has worked, in many instances, miracles of grace, by the intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin ; we ought by earnest and sedulous efforts to extend its power- 
ful influence on every side, in order to defend and sanctify our country, when 
‘the mother of holy hope shall open her mouth in the churches of the most high 
and in the midst of her own people, shall be exalted.”’ (Eccl. xxiv). 

Before we quit this section of Paris, probably you would like to see for a mo- 
ment the interior of the church, whence so many signal graces have flowed over 
France. There is little artistic merit in the edifice to gratify the hunter after mate- 
rial beauties. Compared with many other churches of the Metropolis, it is less 
attractive in decoration, less imposing in architectural grandeur. Its unpretend- 
ing fagade is scarcely distinguishable in the masses of buildings which cluster 
around the “ Place des petits Péres.”” But the crowds which assemble before the 
altars every hour of the day, the unfeigned piety which the congregation evinces 
in the public exercises or in private intercourse with God, the amiable zeal of the 
aged, white-haired pastor, even apart from some pleasing ornaments and arrange- 
ments in the choir and chapels, especially the image, which is a copy of the cele- 
brated Madonna of Savona, introduced by the saintly brother Fiacre in 1664 and 
recently crowned magnificently by the chapter of St. John Lateran, impress its 
titles to love and reverence on the heart of the sincere Catholic. How touching 
too the records of Mary’s patronage, which, affixed to the walls, testify at the 
same time to the gratitude of her votaries!' Read some of the inscriptions. Small 
tablets of marble, generally square, contain these votive offerings, the effusions of 
filial love. They are unsigned by the names of the donors: occasionally they show 
merely the initials and the dates. ‘“‘ J’ai invoqué Marie pour la conversion de mon 
pére et j’ai été exaucée. 1850.” The grateful child was a daughter .. . *¢ J’ai in- 
voqué ma bonne mére dans mes souffrances, elle m’a exaucée. 1852.” Again 
the petitioner is a female . . . “ Ex voto. Mére affligée j’ai prié N. D. des Victoires: 
elle m’a rendu ma fille.” Happy mother who rejoices in the conversion of her 
child, and thanks her divine patroness with gushing tenderness! But the sterner 
sex, has likewise its representatives ; and the manly heart which has shared in the 
bounties of the immaculate Queen was not ashomed to chronicle its acknowledge- 
ment. ‘Ex voto. Infirmus Mariam precatus sum et fortissimus surrexi. 1845.” 
.... “Gloire & Marie! J’ai prié et jai été exaucé. 1852. J. M.”... “J’ai ad- 
dressé une demande & la sainte Vierge et j’ai été manifestement exaucé. 1852.”.. 
The church is filled with these testimonials, conceived and expressed in similar 
terms of joy and gratitude. 
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(Priests anp Peopte). 

It is not only the parish of Notre Dame des Victoires, which exhibits these 
«wonderful works of God.”” The clergy of Paris are untiring in zeal and emi- 
nently successful in their apostolic labors. There is a generous rivalry, whether 
they minister in churches, seminaries, colleges or private tuition, to rescue France 
from the enemies of Christianity. The people honor their character and appreciate 
their virtues. The cassock, bonnet carré and broad leafed hat, as well as the wear- 
ers, are no longer objects of undisguised hatred and ribald jests. Religion claims 
and receives a public homage. Avowed infidelity is not now a passport to favor 
or evidence of bon ton. Men of education and high position are not ashamed of 
God, averse to pronounce his name, or tardy to reverence the emblems of salvation. 
We were delighted to see in the courts of the “ Palais,” to remind Judge and 
Criminal of the sweet union of justice and mercy, 


** The blessed Cross, 
High o’er the banners and the crests of Earth, 


Fixed in its meek and still supremacy ! ”” 


And we cannot express the sense of delight and admiration, with which we 
beheld the lofty and fearless mien of a young Professor at the Sorbonne, when he 
administered a stern rebuke to some of his audience, who with an incredulous 
sneer, greeted his eloquent eulogium on the excellence of Christian virginity. It 
was a grateful demonstration that the system of Voltairian educators is broken up, 
that infidel professors no longer enjoy the privilege of profaning the halls of the 
University by their impious lectures, of ravishing the faith and corrupting the mor- 
als of the youth of France. 

As it was in the hearts of the rising generation that “the enemy had sowed coc- 
kle;” with prepense and ingenious malice, so it is among the young that God, by 
an amiable providence, procures for Religion, at the present day, opportune and 
faithful auxiliaries. Take, as an example, “the Association of St. Vincent de 
Paul,” formed by a number of law students, somewhat on the plan of * the young 
Catholics’ Friend Society;’? but with a wider scope of duties in relieving the 
necessities, physical and spiritual, of the humbler classes. These young laymen 
with a sublime devotedness, went about, like their Saviour, doing good, among 
the poor, the operatives, the outcasts. They penetrated into the lowly habitation, 
studied the condition of the family, counseled, consoled and assisted the sufferers. 
They held meetings of the workmen, who beginning their sessions with prayer, 
employed their leisure moments profitably, in readings, discourses, and other exer- 
cises conducive to their mental and moral improvement. Branches of the asso- 
ciation exist in almost all the cities of France, numbering five hundred confer- 
ences; whilst others, to nearly the same amount, carry on the good work beyond 
its confines. 


(Reticious Orpers). 

But it is especially in the Religious Orders, co-operating with the secular clergy 
in the renovation of France, that we must needs extol the surpassing goodness of 
God and the abundant fruits of Catholic charity. The monastic institutions were 
swallowed up in the whirlpool of the Revolution. Monks were banished or guil- 
lotined : and fifty years ago not a nun was to be found on the soil of France. Now 
the change is singular and refreshing. The simple enumeration of the names of 
the Religious congregations, of the scenes of their labors, of the multiplied duties 
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which they perform in the cause of suffering humanity, would occupy pages. What 
a history of beneficence in the “ Brothers of the Christian Schools,’? whom Guizot 
heartily eulogises, and Dickens, ever prompt to fling flippant sarcasm at Catholic 
institutions, unreservedly admires! What an illustration of divine charity in the 
“Little Sisters of the Poor,” the living and unwearied providence of the indigent, 
homeless, infirm and aged! What a lesson for the cavilers at a life of celibacy 
and scoffers at unbought mercy, in the schools, industrial establishments, orphan 
asylums, homes of unprotected girls, infirmaries, hospitals, Magdalene and Found. 
ling institutions, numberless repositories of human wretchedness, where with the 
happiest organization and with all the virtues that grace and exalt the gentler sex, 
the daughter of St. Augustine, St. Martha, St. Vincent, employs the ceaseless 
bounties of Catholic benefactors, placed at her disposal, to alleviate the sorrows and 
ameliorate the conditions of the stricken and unhappy; verifying, in her ministr- 
tions, the words of Alfred de Vigny: 


**Quand elle aura passé parmi les malheureux, 
L’esprit consolateur se répandra sur eux.” 


Where but in France and in other countries which profess the same ancestral 
faith, will you discover this beautiful characteristic? England indeed has her 
large charitable endowments, her philanthropic associations; but the good inten- 
tions of the founders of these institutions are paralyzed by the absence of reli- 
gious communities which impart virtue and vitality, and by lay administrations of 
their revenues, ofien enormously expensive and void of that disinterested charity 
which says with St. Paul, “ I seek not the things that are yours, but you.” 


(Sisters Or Cuarity). 

As we cannot venture to discuss even cursorily the character and merits of all 
these societies, we may be pardoned for speaking of one “ whose charity never 
faileth,”” whose name awakens the endearing memories of early days. It was 
our happy fortune to spend many college years almost within the shadows of that 
dwelling sanctified by the presence of Mother Seton; and to watch with affection- 
ate interest the pure and unobtrusive virtues which there shed a living lustre on the 
earth. There are no mists before the eye of childhood; no false pretensions to 
cheat the boyish heart. The image of those days is distinct and bright, as we 
travel back in the vista of the past; dimmed only by tears of regret that those 
beautiful days have fled to return no more. The Sisters of Charity were our 
mothers, in lieu of those whom we had left in our pleasant homes. They minis 
tered to our wants, studied our comforts; checked gently our fretful humors. 
And oh! how sweet and touching were the words that lifted our thoughts toa 
better land, like whisperings of angels who invite the exile to his home!... 
Vividly all this was recalled, as we stood within the House of the Sisters of 
Charity, in the “ Rue du Bac,” and saw that pious and united family, num- 
bering some six hundred inmates, devoted to the offices of their self-denying life! 
And again when we met them in the discharge of those duties which invoke on 
them, not only the smiles of God, but the reverence and benediction of the entire 
French population; now in the midst of their pupils, now in the churches with 
their orphans, now in the wards of hospitals or in the chambers of the sick and 
dying: nay when, extending our mental horizon, we discerned, beyond the seas, 
far from kindred and home, these daughters of St. Vincent and benefactresses of 
their race, who, on their mission of love, “had left all things to follow Jesus 
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Christ,” we might justly ask, in contemplating that spirit of religion, divine in 
its impulses, influence and rewards, which fits the Sister of Charity for the con- 
soling and benignant functions of her state, who better than she can cherish the 
young orphan, bereft of its natural guardians; bid it cling to her bosom in filial 
confidence and pour its little sorrows in her maternal ear? Who better than she 
can open to the young girl the treasures of useful knowledge, whilst she instills 
the sentiments of piety, displays the moral loveliness of modesty and truth, and 
with instinctive delicacy, refines and dignifies the manners? Who better than she 
can watch over the prostrate and helpless sick — moisten their feverish lips — miti- 
gate their poignant agonies—soothe their troubled spirits, under the charms of 
her gentle and compassionate nursing? Who better than she, with unwearied 
skill, and love and patience, can minister to the mind diseased ; chase away the 
clouds of insanity from the soul, and give back the brightened intellect to the un- 
happy sufferer and his sorrowing family? In fine, who better than the Sister of 
Charity can wrestle with the fierce maladies that devour the human race, when 
she is seen amid the ravages of pestilence, in the very charnel houses where every 
cheek is blanched and every heart is throbbing under the pressure of horrors — 
pursuing, undeterred by contagion, her humane and blessed office, in humble garb, 
with noiseless step, with subdued and placid look, with air of meek and unpretend- 
ing good, and all the testimonies of a charity whose origin is God? Have we not 
seen them, like soldiers of the forlorn hope, sent to die at their post with a mine 
beneath their feet,— have we not seen these heroic women — rushing intrepidly 
into the presence of death, with the conviction that they were doomed, amid the 
noisome vapors which they inhaled? True to their sublime vocation, 


‘They had put on 
Courage and faith and generous constancy 
Even as a breast-plate.” 


They die in the midst of their toils, sacrifices and dangers. What then? The 
Sister of Charity lies in an obscure grave. She escapes in the humble shroud the 
applauses of mankind, the honors which she never coveted. Who were Mary, 
Frances, and Agnes, and Scholastica? We cannot tell. By these simple reli- 
gious names which they assume, they are veiled to our eyes; they are confounded 
in the throng of the dead. They can say with St. Paul, “ We are ‘ unknown, yet 
known ;? known as daughters of St. Vincent; yet personally unknown among 
our sisters; known ‘in much patience, in necessities, in distresses, in labors, in 
watchings, in long suffering, in sweetness, in charity unfeigned ;’ yet unknown 
4 members of society from which we have fled: whose assemblies we have 
abandoned ; whose gauds we have relinquished; whose fame and modes and 
pleasures we have renounced forever.”’ 

Other topics to be embraced in this inspection of the religious state of Paris, 
present themselves to the mind. The educational system, under the revision of 
iniquitous laws, and the freedom of instruction accorded to the clergy by the with- 
drawal of the University monopoly, is a subject of great interest to the Catholic 
inquirer, connected too with the history of the medieval institutions of learning 
and the magnificent libraries, whose treasures it is delightful to expose, as we 
saunter through their time-honored halls. But we have touched the term of our 
jottings in the capital; and our face is turned to the “ barriere d’Italie,”” which 
with open gates, invites us to the sunny South and more classic lands. Adieu. 


TO BE CONTINUED. H. 
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Review of Current Literature. 


1, Ceremonrat Romain: Cours abregé de Lirurcie Pratique. Comprenant l’expli- 
cation du Missel, du Breviarie et du Rituel a l’usage des Eglise qui suivent le Rit 
Romain. Par M. C. l’Abbé Falise. Paris: Leroux et Jouby. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 499. 

Ir we ask what is the obligation on the part of the clergy to observe the rubrics of the 
Missal, Breviary and Ritual, and to conform to the decrees of the Congregation of S- 
cred Rites in those points which the rubrics do not clearly settle, those who are entitled 
to pronounce on that question will tell us that the obligation is strict, so strict that it 
cannot (the recognized privileges of particular churches or religious orders excepted) be 
defeated by a contrary corrupt custom. And hence flows the obligation for the clergy 
of rubrical and ceremonial studies, for he who is bound to perform a certain act ina 
certain way is bound to make himself acquainted with that way, under pain of sinning 
even where he violates the rule from ignorance. Such violations, although not volun- 
tary in the effect, are voluntary in their cause, (we are informed), and he who commits 
them is therefore fully responsible (say our teachers) as well for the disobedience, as for 
the scandal, disedification and other accidental evils that may follow. These are points 
evident, indeed, to common sense, but which we give merely on authority, repeating 
what is laid down by those who alone are entitled to judge in matters of conscience. 

But of the esthetical and moral effect of a strict adherence to the Ritual we are 
competent to speak. What can be more beautiful than that unity imposed upon tens of 
thousands of wills, of persons clothed with power and jurisdiction, a unity which gives 
expression in the official acts of each one, and even in the minutest circumstances of the 
mode in which they are performed, to a profound thought or an ardent aspiration of the 
whole Catholic Church, weighing times, reasons, and expediency in the balance of the 
sanctuary! Apart from this general consideration, by which the rubrical exactitude of 
the Church is vindicated from every charge of superstition or formality, there is nota 
rule of that wise principal Church from which these rules proceed, that is not justified 
by some excellent reason of symbolical propriety or practical utility. In this country 
the exigencies of the mission have caused ritual studies to fall into a neglect which the 
bishops and clergy have regretted, but to which it was practically impossible to apply a 
sufficient remedy. Even the requisite books were often wanting, and if not, the requis- 
ite time to study them. The work in our heading is well calculated to.remove the first 
difficulty, by the completeness and accuracy of its matter, which has evidently been col- 
lected by long and laborious studies; and it goes very far to remove the last, by the ad- 
mirable clearness of its arrangement and the concise form to which every thing is reduced. 

There is one point of ceremony which is universally (we think) observed in Rome, 
that we have never seen attended to in this country, nor have we been able to find it in 
the liturgical books we have consulted here, although we are sure we have read it in 
some of those which are in use in Rome. In lighting the altar candles for mass or any 
other solemnity, the acolyte is directed by this rule to begin with the taper most remote 
from the cross on the Gospel side, and to proceed in regular order to the most remote 
on the epistle side; and the same_order is to be observed in extinguishing them. We 
should be glad if some of our learned ritualists would hunt up the authority on this 
point, and send it to us for publication, as it is a rule (if it exists, ot which we entertain 
no doubt) perfegtly easy to be observed, and the reasons for which are obvious. 


2. Aw American Dictionary or tHe Eneuisn Lancvace, &c. By Noan Wess 
rer, LL. D. &c. &c. Revised and Enlarged by Chauncey .1. Goodrich, Professor in 
Yale College. “Springfield, Mass.: George & Charles Merriam. 4to. pp. 1452. 
We have long been an uncompromising foe to Webster’s orthography. We consid- 

ered him as a learned but presumptuous man, who with genuine Yankee self-reliance, 
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had undertaken to innovate upon the established spelling of the English language, intro- 
ducing such disgusting forms as ‘ miter ” for mitre, “luster ’’ for lustre, ‘* mold ” for 
mould, “favor ”’ for favour, ‘‘ honor ’’ for honour, and so on; changes which outraged 
our habits and offended our high-toned conservatism. We have for a long time enter- 
tained a deep grudge against the Messrs. Harper, for having stereotyped, without our 
knowledge or consent, the first book by which we became known to our countrymen, 
not so much because their doing so led to a diminution of the profits which we after- 
wards drew from the same, as because it caused our cherished offspring to appear before 
the world in an orthographical costume so odious to us. Many and many a time have 
we energetically denounced the same enterprising firm for their audacity and tyranny in 
lending the whole weight of their immense business as publishers to the propagation of 
these dangerous and fatal corruptions of our written language. Consequently when the 
very publishers of Webster’s Dictionary forwarded us the other day a handsomely 
bound copy of the same, with our name in gilt letters on the cover, in place of being 
mollified by the compliment we felt much like an incorruptible judge and proud of his 
integrity, when offered a bribe, disposed to punish the offenders with a double sentence. 
But it is our principle (it costs us a deal of trouble) to examine before we condemn: we 
had never really looked into the Websterian system; and, very much grudging the time, 
we sat down to make ourselves masters of it, and of the reasons with which the old 
Yankee philologist defended it. We shall certainly be obliged to eat humble pie this 
time, and own (as we do frankly) that we havegitherto done our illustrious country- 
man great injustice. e 

In the first place, Webster was not an innovator, but a man of vast and comprehen- 
sive genius, inspired by a noble zeal for the purity and even the antiquarian propriety 
of the English language, a firm opponent of innovation, and a restorer of pure, elegant, 
analogous and regular forms, which had been violated by a corrupt and comparatively 
modern usage. He saw the itnmense national importance of a fixed standard in the 
orthography and in the pronunciation of our language, and of forming that standard, 
not by a mere weighing of authorities, generally inconsistent with themselves, and none 
of them confirmed by universal usage, but by analogy, so far as it could be traced, by 
utility, so far as it could be shown, and by etymology, where it could be established. 
It is true that in applying these principles with an industry and a talent that no lexico- 
grapher has ever surpassed, Dr. Webster went into ludicrous extremes, adopting some 
spellings that he was obliged afterwards to relinquish, either because they were really mis- 
applications of his own rule, or because the public would not abandon anomalies to 
which it had become accustomed. Thus he could not succeed in substituting ‘ tung ”’ 
for tongue, or ‘* pontif’’ for pontiff. And the whole class of words in re are, we per- 
ceive, given with both endings: this is as it should be. 

But it is in the excellence of its definitions that Webster’s Dictionary shines, and that 
we discover all the subtilty and power of his analytic mind, as well as the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge. After all, the principal manner in which a language becomes 
corrupted is by altering the sense of words, not by changing their spelling. That Webs- 
ter’s great Dictionary has conferred and is conferring an incalculable benefit upon us by 
arresting the course of this corruption in a country so vast as ours, preserving the unity 
of our language as it diffuses itself over our Continent, admits not of a doubt. We 
would merely mention, for the information of our respected friend the editor, as a thing 
which, to render the work perfect, ought to be attended to in the future editions, that 
definitions of words relating to Catholic doctrines and usages are frequently (of course 
unintentionally) inexact. If it is considered desirable that the Dictionary should contain 
the real meaning of such terms, some Catholic scholar should be consulted, and one, 
who besides some knowledge of theology, possessed at least an idea of lexicography. 
Considering how very near Springfield is to Worcester, such an application would not 
cost a great deal of trouble. 


31 Vor. II.—No. 4. 
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3. Tue Porrican Works of Wm. H. C. Hosmer (Redfield) are a perfect ocean of 
flowing rhyme. Tis hard to distinguish one wave from its fellow in that heaving deep, 
We incline to like the metrical romances a la Scott best: ’tis an idea that has occurre 
to many a deft versifier, to repeat Scott’s experiment on American ground. No on 
could do it better than Hosmer, if fluent versification were all that is requisite, or eve, 
a taste for the beauties of nature and a faculty to mirror them in metrical language, 


‘*¢ Hemmed in by trees of Titan height, 
In waveless rest Antaugua lay, 
While wavering gleams of rosy light 
Announced the dawn of day: 
Dawn flushed the mist that overspread 
The waters in their reedy bed, 
Giving each cloud-fold, thin and gray, 
A radiant wing to flee away. 
Along the low and marshy edge, 
His neck outstretched above the sedge, 
Wandered the shy and lonely crane, 
Lord of a sombre, wet domain. 
* *» * + * 
‘* Gaunt red men, in light hunting shirts, 
Stained like the grass and leaves around them, 
Crouched in the brambly forest-skirts, 
As if a spell of witchcraft bound them. 
Ungalled, by shaft from toughened bow, 
Coursed on their run-way buck and doe; 
And, by Antaugua’s reedy shores, 
A brotherhood of beavers wise 
Protruded, from their hovel-doors, 
Brown furry heads with staring eyes.” 


This is all very well indeed, and so let us go on to the next page: — 


** There his swart tribe the Saukie led, 
Proud of the hawk-plumes on his head; 
There stalked the Huron armed to slay, 
And cross upon his bosom bore, 
Taught by the Jesuit to pray 
With hand imbrued in human gore.”’ 


This Jesuit figures largely in Yonnondio, the longest poem in these two closely printed 
volumes — one of that ‘‘ strange order,”’ 


** Whose members, by ambition fired, 
Forged fetters of religious thrall, 
And tyranny o’er minds acquired 
In savage hut and lordly hall. 
Braved to extend their mystic league, 
Dark peril, hunger and fatigue, 
Upraised the rod of mystic sway 
In distant Ind and Paraguay, 
Sought with the vesper hymn and psalm 
Saint Lawrence and his isles of balm — 
Made voluble the wooing air, 
Round holy Horicon with prayer, 
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Nor scrupled with the cross and sword, 
To head a wild, barbaric horde.” 


Sainted spirits of Brébeuf, Jogues and Lalemant! How long shall men, who think 
they are scholars, pour forth such absurd, unhistorical nonsense on the very fields 
where you shed your blood for Christ and for souls? 


4. Toe Sunsnine or Greystone: A story for girls. By E. J. May. Author of 

“ Louis’ School-boy Days.’? New York: Appleton & Co. 

Tue Sunshine of Greystone as we suppose, is Miss Flora Grey, the second daughter 
inalarge family of children. The Greys are worldly Church of England people, who 
trouble themselves about religion just so much as is implied in going to church once on 
Sunday to save appearances: they are, however, a very affectionate and happy family, 
except Kitty, the oldest daughter, who is as disagreeable a specimen as one can find 
any where. 

Mr. Grey is rich and lives near Swansea, and when Floya is about twelve, she is sent 
to Mrs. Porter’s boarding school in Bath. Mrs. Porter is in her way an excellent 
woman, has a firm faith in her own religion, and looks conscientiously after the moral 
and spiritual welfare of her young ladies. She is a true character to our certain know- 
ledge, as we have known well at least two such teachers in the old Bay State. An atmo- 
sphere of would-be saintship pervades the school, and also the true English over-particu- 
larity about Sunday; and Flora is looked upon quite asa heathen. Mrs. Porter, however, 
very gently and kindly tries to bring her into train and make her like the rest, and Flora, 
being of a most affectionate, sympathetic temper, is smitten with the religious aspect of the 
place, and tries in the most docile way to make herself what Mrs. Porter wishes. Among 
the scholars she makes the acquaintance of one Lizzie Bligh, a real no-mistake saint, 
by the token that she refuses to join in a country dance on a Saturday afternoon, on 
the plea that it is against her principles. She also quotes Scripture largely and takes 
Flora to task the day after her arrival, it being Sunday, for reading a book which is 
nota “ Sunday book,”’ at which Flora is at first angry, but afterwards makes amends 
by forming a particular friendship for the saintly Lizzie. Flora, in short, sincerely tries 
to be good in the Mrs. Porter way, which is the best way the poor child knows of, and 
proves her sincerity in her first vacation by teaching her little brothers and sisters to 
say their prayers, by persuading the older ones to go to church, and by being herself 
really patient and obliging, particularly with ugly Kitty, whom nobody likes. She 
spends the next vacation with Lizzie Bligh, and now it appears that that saintly girl is 
excessively unkind and disobliging to her brother, and somewhat rude to her mother, 
while she devoutly exercises herself in ** Dorcas societies,”’ ‘* sewing circles,”’ and “ city 
missions ’’ without end; to say nothing of chapel ‘‘ lectures ”’ and ‘* prayer-meetings,”’ 
and every kind of out-door work that she can lay her hands upon. She has also an 
inordinate fondness for dress, and an amusing propensity to curry favor with great folks. 
Thus she puts herself to vast inconvenience and discomfort to attend a fashionable 
déjeuner at Lady Caroline Brandon’s, but refuses at home to help her brothers and their 
friends act charades, on the plea that it is against her principles, and by way of discount- 
enancing this enormous sin, sulks a whole evening. Flora Grey, who is very fond of 
her own eight brothers, is puzzled, and unwilling @ think ill of her friend, but after 
finishing at Mrs. Porter’s goes home to spend some years in trying to convert her 
brothers and sisters; and profiting by Lizzie’s bad example, begins by being as gentle 
and kind as she can. Flora was a very good girl, and far be it from us to suppose that 
there are not many Floras who try to do their best with such religious teaching as they 
have received. If there were not some Floras among Protestants, there would not be 
80 many young female converts from Protestantism to the Catholic Church. Thanks 
to the ingenuity of the author, and the pliability of imaginary boys and girls, Flora 
succeeds in making her family as pious as herself; and as a winding-up she accompanies 
her favorite brother Allan on a mission to the heathen. Lizzie Bligh perseveres in her 
old path of virtuous mortification, marries Mr. Lyell, a clergyman, of course, — whose 
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saintliness consists’ mainly in a holy and conscientious renunciation of blug, pink and 
yellow, —and is always one of the most exquisitely dressed ladies in the world. Her 
brothers, naturally, from first to last detest ‘* Lizzie’s religion ’’ and turn out wild uw. 
controllable scape-graces. 

Here is the gist of the book, and a good lesson it is for Catholic or Protestant. If 
you want your brothers and sisters to love your religion, begin by being kind, self-deny- 
ing and patient in your intercourse with them. We can’t deny that there is a vast deal 
of cant in the book, but it is entertaining. It is well got up, nicely illustrated and con- 
tains many touching, life-like pictures and traits of character. 


5. Vatnex: An Arabian Tale. By William Beckford, Esq. With a memoir of the 
author, and Notes critical and explanatory. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, 
16mo. pp. 180. 

Tuis is one of the most celebrated books of the last century.. Originally written by 

a young Englishman of enormous wealth and surprising genius, in the purest French, 
it has become a classic in both languages, if not by the beauty of the style in the Eng- 
lish translation, which is not due to the author, at least by the extraordinary exuberance 
of imagination which it displays, and, amid all the grotesque Orientalism which character- 
izes it, by its severe artistic unity. It is not wanting, indeed, in those voluptuous 
scenes which fire the Eastern fancy, although they are veiled with a decorum that Moore 
in his Lalla Rookh did not always preserve. At the same time the moral of the whole 
is sound and terribly impressive. Few tales produce a livelier sense of the certainty 
and justice of eternal punishment. The volume, composed by the author in three days 
and two nights, at the age of twenty, derives not a little of the interest it has always 
excited in the literary world, from the wealth and the eccentric habits of the writer, who 
lived all his life ina Sybarite seclusion, and died about ten years ago, at the age of 
eighty-four, having asserted some years previous that he had never known ‘a moment's 
ennui in his life.”” The style reminds us of Irving, principally by the humor which 
pervades it, but it far excels that writer in vigor. We have said enough to point out 
by whom it may safely, and by whom it could not without some danger, be perused. 


6. Cormnye: or, Iraty. By Madame de Stael, Translated by Isabel Hill, with metrical 
versions of the odes by L. E. Landon. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 12mo. 
pp. 397. 

Tue reprinting of the English and French classics, with new translations of the lat- 
ter, in an elegant style, is an indication of a growing taste for the amenities of litera- 
ture. Corinne is a book too well known to need that we should do more than notice 
its appearance in an English dress which seems to do every justice to the original. The 
celebrated work of Mme. de Stael is not without its grave faults, yet, historically, itis 
one of those which drew the attention of the transalpine world to the peculiar civiliza- 
tion of Italy, and began that reaction which will yet lead back the northern nations to 
the maternal source whence all their greatness derives, even in the arts which are the 
glory hujus seculi. 


7. Merrimack or Lire at THE Loom: A Tale, by Day Kellogg Lee, author of ‘ Sum- 
merfield, or Life on a Farm;’® and **The Master-Builder, or Life at a Trade.” 
New York: Redfield. 

A cerTAIn minute painting of common scenes and characters is now a fashion in 
literature. Hawthorne has daguerreotyped the New England village, but then the re- 
sulting image is a perfect piece of poetical art. There is a story, with unity, strict 
sequence, rapid progress, definite moral: from the beginning the catastrophe is shadowed 
forth, and every scene, every personage introduced helps it forward. This is not the 
case with ** Merrimack or Life at the Loom.”” The book has particular merits of des- 
cription, and presents many interesting sketches of character, but no dramatic unity. 
We are no favorers of the style of book, now so popular, in which so much capital is 
made of the slang and vulgar idioms of country places and low, or (if you please) un- 
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cultivated life. The thing is getting to be overdone, and it is ruining our language. It 
is the more pity to find it in a writer like Mr. Lee, who can write so purely, so forcibly, 
and with so much picturesque simplicity. Not but here also are some faults of taste. 
We are weary of hearing in this class of writers so much about “the great warm sun,”’ 
and *‘ the great warm smiling moon,”’ and so on; allimplying that the sun and moon are 
very particular acquaintances of the writer, of whom he speaks more confidentially than 
wecommon folks dare. ‘* Life at the Loom,” is an autobiography of a factory-girl; 
but the female character is not thoroughly sustained by the writer: he struts in his pet- 
ticoats; female autobiography can mostly be written well only by women; as it stands 
to reason. The power of projecting womanhood on the canvas of fiction belongs to a 
rare order of genius—to the Shakespeares, the Scotts, and—we can’t recall another 
name of the successful, unless it be that of Philip Sidney. Most subtle, most profound, 
most delicately organized, and yet most masculine in its creative energy, must that mind 
be, which can really bridge over the chasm which divides the sexes even in the domain 
of literature, and any one who has not “‘ the vision and the faculty divine ’’ had better 
not attempt it. ‘ 


8. Russian SuoreEs or THE Brack Sea in the autumn of 1852, &c. By Lawrence 

Oliphant, with maps and illustrations. Redfield. 12mo. 

We advise any body who wishes well to Russia in the present conflict, to read this 
timely volume. He will not have gone far before he loses some of his sympathy for a 
miserable anti-Christian barbarism, where white Christian women, of the same blood 
and the same religion as their masters, are leased as wives at so much for five years, 
with privilege of renewal at the expiration of the period. If these and similar traits 
of Muscovite Christianity and civilization disgust him somewhat, he will be consoled 
to learn that the inherent corruption of despotism destroys the military force of the 
empire; that the peculations of the officers in the commissariat of their own regiments, 
consequent on their miserable pay and total absence of military honor or common hon- 
esty, cause the ranks to be decimated and debilitated by starvation and want of neces- 
saries; and when he further considers that in consequence of all this, a gallant handful 
of mountaineers in the,Caucasus have resisted and defeated the whole force of the Czar 
for nearly twenty-five years, he will readily conclude against the possibility of that 
monarch’s armies reaching Constantinople, or even holding the Danubian Principalities 
against the fanaticism and determined courage of the Turk, the steady bravery of 
England and her Irish soldiers, and the scientific generalship of France with her African 
veterans. The fact is that, leaving out of view the difference between schismatical 
Christianity and the Moslem faith, and confining ourselves to the temporal order, it 
would clearly appear from our author, that ‘even a low state of Eastern civilization is 
preferable to the savage rudeness of Northern barbarism; ’’ while the truth, the justice, 
the comparative decorum and vastly snperior honesty of the Musselmen, shine out in 
contrast with the lying, the cheating, the uncleanliness, indecency, and unchastity, 
which, by Mr. Oliphant’s evidence, distinguish the Russians. Making every allow- 
ance for this picture being somewhat high-colored, owing to the national predilections 
of the writer, enough remains to prompt the fervent prayer that it may please the 
Almighty to restore the Christian rule in the East rather by the conversion of the Turk 
than by the conquering sword of the Muscovite. 


9, Metuicuampe. A Legend of the Santee. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. (Redfield). 


Mr. Simms (whose entire prose and poetical works Mr. Redfield is publishing), is 
theG. P. R. James of America, and something more than that asa poet. He is one 
of the illustrations of our country, beyond a doubt, and especially of the South, where 
his genius is highly prized. Mellichampe, a tale of the Revolution, in which the heroic 
Marion, the idol of American boyhood, is introduced, is full of stirring incidents told 
in an effective manner, as it seems to us. 
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10. Crassic anp Historic Portraits. By James Bruce. New York: Redfield. 

Is a volume of which we cannot speak favorably. It is very sketchy and not a little 
flippant. The account of the death of Mary, Queen of Scots, of which Benedict XIV 
said that it seemed to want nothing that is necessary to constitute a martyrdom, is offensively 
impertinent, and the very unedifying characters selected for the volume are a plain 
caveat to its introduction into families. 


11. Generat History or Mopern Evropr, from the beginning of the X VIth century 
to the Restoration of the Empire in France. Second edition: corrected and continued 
by John G. Shea. Dunigan & Bro. 12mo. pp. 485. 

Tuis book (by the Ladies of New-Hall Convent, England, we suppose) is well 
known in its former editions; and the labors of Mr. Suea in correcting it, and bring- 
ing it down from 1840 to the present time, will have materially added to its value, both 
as a school-book and a book of reference. 


12. Larpner’s Hanp-Book or Astronomy, with thirty-seven plates and upwards 
of two hnndred wood cuts. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 12mo. pp. 768 
Is a very well arranged and complete manual and guide-book to the present state of 
meteorological and astronomical science, the value of which is much enhanced bya 
full table of contents. 


13. Carecuism or tHE History or true Unitep Srares, with a Chronological Table 
of American History, from its discovery in 1492 to the year 1854. Illustrated with 
engravings. Designed to accompany Irving’s Series of Catechisms. By M. J. 
Kerney, Esgq., author of Compendium of Ancient and Modern History, &c., ke. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 24mo. pp. 125. 

Tue form of question and answer being the best calculated for the communication of 
nowledge (all experience being witness), so as to imprint it permanently on the mem- 

k led Il ex being wit t print it } tly th 

ory, and the amount of knowledge remembered being the essential thing, or at least 

of more consequence than that which is merely communicated, and that makes no more 

lasting impression than a stone cast into the water does upon its surface, the real utility 
of these Catechisms of Mr. Kerney’s may perhaps be justly reckoned greater than that 
of many more ambitious performances. They were in fact one of the first and most 
practical steps taken in this country toward the reformation of our school-books and 
fitting them for Catholic (and if truth be of any consequence to others than Catholics, for 
universal) use. This is the third edition, we learn, and the eleventh thousand, of the 
little work, and we heartily wish it as great a success in the future as it has had in the past. 


14. Tue Triats or a Minp In 17s Procress to Catrnoricism: A letter to his old 
friends. By L. Silliman Ives, LL. D., Late Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in North Carolina. London: Thomas Richardson & Son. Post 8vo. pp. 219. 

By the politeness of Messrs. Murphy & Co., who have received the sheets of the 
above long-expected work from their London correspondents, in advance of publication, 
we have been able to peruse it in its English dress. To give an opinion of it would 
perhaps be pre:nature, but we may say that it will not disappoint the eager curiosity 
with which it has been looked for, at least in those points of view where the curiosity 
was legitimate. It says little of the vacillating course which the author pursued previ- 
ous to his conversion, except to decline either vindicating or apologizing for the waver- 
ing of a mind not yet fully enlightened and a will not yet fully resolved to obey the light 
it had. But the delineation of the mental process by which the writer, a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, was led to abandon that communion and enter the Catholic fold asa 
layman, is clear and argumentatively most convincing. The untenableness of the posi- 
tion of the English Protestant Church is exhibited in the clearest light, and any one who 
has a grain of logic in his composition sees at once that Dr. Ives (so far from being in- 
sane, as his former friends have wickedly pretended) had, as a rational being, no other 
choice but ‘to go to Rome,”’ if he desired to save his soul. The excellent author in- 
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forms us that all the numerous authorities to which he appeals to substantiate the posi- 
tions which he successively occupied in this ‘‘ progress,’’ were collected by him while 
bond fide engaged in it, and of this, indeed, the volume bears an internal witness, impos- 
sible to mistake, and which is one of its most interesting features. 


15. Brownson’s Review for April, comes to us able and interesting from the first page 
to the last, and if not quite so good as usual, this relative inferiority is but a proof how 
much we have learned to expect in this quarter, and is far from being an argument of 
any real falling off. Perhaps we ought to remark that the introductory paragraphs of 
the article on ‘* The Temporal Power of the Popes,’ referring to the editor of the 
Metropolitan personally, are somewhat unfair, and certainly do great injustice to our 
friendly dispositions. But we are not disposed to extend our protest beyond this simple 
statement, as we are convinced that our remarks last month on the same subject, in 
Maga’s Own, must have satisfied Mr. Brownson that our feelings toward him are those 
not only of amity but of warm admiration, and that we are as far as possible from any 
intention of encroaching upon his peculiar domain. We certainly feel ourselves at 
liberty to discuss any subject in regard to which we are informed, and even to express 
an opinion adverse to his own, if we honestly entertain it. On that point we cannot 
do better than adopt the language of the Propagateur Catholique, conceived as it is with 
that precision and force for which French thought is remarkable. It is just to observe 
that the remarks we quote were not called forth by the Review, although they seem to 
anticipate the apparent (but we are sure not intended) bearing of the paragraphs to 
which we allude. 


“We admire,”’ says the Propagateur, ‘as sincerely as any one the talent of Mr. 
Brownson, but to wish to interdict in regard to him even the exercise of the rights of 
criticism, appears to us not only ridiculous but wrong. The Protestants who should 
judge us on that basis, would conclude that they are right to assert that freedom of 
opinion does not exist among us; but to refuse that freedom of opinion would be to go 
further than the Church, who, in matters that do not pertain to faith, leaves her children 
aliberty of which Mr. Brownson makes too ample use, to condemn the moderate use 
of it in others. 

“For ourselves, we admit infallibility only where God has placed it. While we 
recognize Mr. Brownson’s superiority, we see in his opinions only individual opinions, 
which must be taken for what they are worth, and the worth of which, consequently, 
one has the right to examine and to appreciate. For the very reason that we are dis- 
posed to submit with the docility of a child to every decision of the Church, and to let 
ourselves be led by her blindfold, we have too much pride to subscribe blindly to any 
individual opinion, too strong a sense of our dignity as a man and a Catholic, to admit 
the intellectual dictatorship of any body. The writings of Mr. Brownson express the 
opinions of Mr. Brownson, and nothing more. Itis a great deal, no doubt; but it is 
not enough to give the right to impose silence upon criticism. 

“We have not to examine if Mr. Huntington has refuted the opinions of Mr. 
Brownson which he has attacked; that is a question of fact which we take good care 
not to approach; we have only to establish the question of right, namely, that Mr. 
Huntington, in combatting with moderation, as he has done, some opinions of Mr. 
Brownson, has remained within the limits of his right, and that that right ought to be 
respected. ”? 


We have only to add to these judicious and candid remarks of ‘our cotemporary, that 
the only opinions of Mr. Brownson which we personally have ever controverted (for 
“attacked ’? is almost too strong a word to express our animus), are his doctrine of 
ontology and what we regard as its corollary, the denial of proper though imperfect 
human right, in regard to both which points our position is the same which is clearly 
proposed and energetically vindicated by the Civiltd Cattolica, the celebrated journal 
published at Rome under the eye and by the request of the Holy Father. When Mr. 
Brownson contested (as he had a perfect right to do) the opinions of a Catholic periodi- 
cal 80 justly eminent, it would be strange indeed to maintain that an American Catholic 
Writer, an attentive reader and cordial admirer of the Civiltd, and who happens to edit 
the only Catholic Monthly in this country, has not the right to take with courtesy 
the side of the absent and to cause the alteram partem to be heard. 





Maga’s Own. 


Ir 1s unnecessary to say that Maga is a genuine American; you may read itin her very 
glance, and recognize it in every word she utters. Though she looks down with an 
unmistakeable air of pride, or rather, say, of fierté, at the ancient harp embroidered on 
her robe, the patria to which she professes devotion is CotumBia, no doubt. Nobody, 
then, willbe surprised at her taking us to task with an almost offended air for saying, 
or letting one of her contributors say, in the present number, that the Declaration of 
Independence has inscribed on it the Revolutionary Principze of the Rights of Man— 
a principle at war with Authority. 

‘¢That is a treasonable—an un-American — sentiment! ’’ cries Maga. ‘ Nay, itis 
an unfilial one, sir. Did not one of your own family sign the Declaration? Will you 
abjure his patriotic act? Is it not the glory of the American Catholics that the last sur- 
viving signer, the illustrious Charles Carroll, was one of them? Fie, Fie! ”’ 

‘* Not so fast, good Maga, I pray! All that you observe is very just, and yet I am 
a very good patriot, and an admirer of the Declaration of Independence, coming from 
the men it did, although I own, if I had been alive then, and entertained the same views 
I do now,I could not conscientiously have signed it, without one little amendment. 
But, pray, Maga,’’ I retort, (carrying the war into the enemy’s country) ‘do you 
regard the Continental Congress as infallible? Is the Declaration of Independence an 
inspired document? I have heard it called the “‘ Bible of democracy,’’ —it was Fanny 
Wright d’Arusmont gave it the name—but do you, a Catholic Maga, adopt that 
profane expression? I trust not.” 

Maga (rather mollified).— ‘* Oh, certainly not.’ 

Epiror (with an air of triumph). —‘* Well, then, if the old signers were not infal- 
lible, we may differ with them —mayn’t we? If the Declaration is not inspired, it may 
contain some error, mayn’t it? And if there is error, it is possible by the light of faith 
to discover it— isn’t it? And if it is discovered, it is a duty to point it out —ayn’tit 
Answer me that.”’ 

Maca —“ Point out the error in the Declaration.”’ 

Eprror (takes down a copy of Kerney’s Catechism of the History of the United States).— 
‘Here it is—page 112. And this is the passage—‘ Whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form as to THEM SHALL sEEM most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.’ This, Maga, is the principle of revolution, and though plausible, nay, toa 
hasty glance self-evident, it appears to me false. We are misled in our judgment of 
this clause, because the principles on which our noble ancestors actually proceeded to 
found their government —that admirable system which they have transmitted to us,— 
were wise principles, sound principles, principles of justice and of religion; but if it had 
been otherwise, had their principles been foolish, unjust and irreligious, like those in the 
French Convention, their system would have been illegitimate by a higher law than 
that of ‘ seeming most likely to them to effect their safety and happiness.’ ”’ 

Maca. —“ Thenall that you mean is that nations, like individuals, are subject to the 
law of God?” 

Eprror. — “ Precisely, and in that I am a true American—a true New Englander— 
and a true Catholic! Suppose Congress had seen fit— suppose the majority of the 
American people had seen fit —to abolish the Sabbath, and give us every tenth day for 
rest? Would they have had a right to do it, because it seemed to them most likely (as 
it did to the French at one time) ‘to promote their safety and happiness?’ I Trow 
nor.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ cries Maga, “ you are perfectly right after all! ’’ 
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«“ We believe the glorious old colonies were right in what they did,’’ pursue we, 
“and if we had lived then, we would have been ready to shed every drop of blood in 
defence of our country’s independence — we are no tories — not we— but we like to 
take our principles out of the Brsie, and from the Cuurcn, not as Thomas Jefferson 
did, out of Rousseau’s Social Contract, or Paine’s Age of Reason.”’ 

That is the simple truth, and it ought to be inscribed in letters of gold on every state 
and every national capitol, that the law of God is the basis of human right, and that 
conformity to it is the condition sine quad non of what is lawful in human government. 


Here 1s somebody who en veut with Maga herself, in an apparent heat: it is a 
private letter, and we own that we are guilty of a signal breach of confidence in print- 
ing it: but we cannot resist the temptation. 

“ Maga is a heretic; Maga is a schismatic; Maga is an anti-Pope; Maga belongs to 


the Patil Eglise; Maga is a Utrecht Jansenist.... Eh! what do you say ?—She is 
yot!... What right ‘has she to ordain? How can she transform laymen into priests? 
But she hasn’t!... . Yes, she has. Old blind Judge Martin, that a black boy used 


to lead through the streets of New Orleans to take his seat on the benc h, a bench 
which he honored by his profound legal knowledge and splendid talents, was a jurist, 
but Maga made him a priest, although i il n’etait pas, 5 fameur Chrétien, va.” 

So on recurring to Mr. Shea’s MS., there we find it writ that Martin was a famous 
good historian, ‘‘ while as a jurist he was without a rival.’’ "Tis plain enough, and 
yet to eyes unaided by a previous knowledge of Judge Martin’s profession, like those 
of the editor, compositor and proof-reader of the Metropolitan, the word (which is 
interlined in the manuscript), looks as much like priest as it is possible to imagine. 
But the error which would be a grave historical one, ought to be corrected, — on the 
first page of the April number, line 16th, for ‘‘ priest’ read ‘jurist ’>—and Maga to 
stand for ever free from the charges of our lively correspondent, whose name it will not 
be difficult to guess. With a good humor that it is to be wished all would show under 
criticism, and that does honor to his Irish blood and American birth, he goes on to 
allude to the genera] remarks that his article has provoked. 

“Father M. tells me that the Shepherd has had its cut at me, and while you say my 
style is like a corduroy road, which must be something fine (corps du roy, 1. e. like a 
king’s body), he tells me that it is Gpre, rocailleux, i. e. gritty, gravelly, which is by 
odds a better kind of road still for a good trot. So, hurrah, and away! 

There is nothing to which we ourselves are so indifferent as to style, and when we 
were first told that our own was good, it took us by surprise; for having always had 
something to say when we took pen in hand, our only struggle was to say it completely, 
the result of which effort filled us with despair, as we have always considered that our 
real thought was but half born into the world. And that this is really the case is proved 
to us by the frequency with which we are misunderstood even yet. It strikes us, 
therefore, that we are a far more proper subject for criticism than our friend Shea, and 
we wish our keen brother in the far Western metropolis would reserve his fire for us — 
we are used to it, and to say truth, with the great objects we have in view, don’t mind 
itmuch, come from what quarter it may. 


Tuere cannot be a graver question for us all than the mutual relation of the native 
Ametican and Irish element in this country. It cannot be denied that the feeling of the 
Anglo-Saxon race towards the Celts has been one of contempt. In England the feeling 
is stronger by far than on this side of the water, where the genius of Curran, Grattan, 
Burke, Sheridan, and Moore, the patriotism and the fate of Emmet and Fitzgerald, and 
the experience of a similar contempt from the same quarter directed against ourselves, 
have created a degree of fellow-feeling for the Irish and have communicated to many an 
American breast as keen a sense of Irish wrongs and as deep a pride in Irish great men, 
as it is possible to feel in regard to a nation from which we are not descended. Not an 
American lad of our day (at least) who has not declaimed the last speech of Emmet, or 
the fiery denunciation of Grattan: not one who has not thrilled at the heroic death of 
Montgomery: not an American girl who had not in her Album “ O breathe not his name! ”” 
Is not the snowy obelisk of St. Paul’s church-yard one of the inspiring associations of 
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every New York boy? or could such, or any true American forget that his fathers (no) 
without Irish aid and Irish blood) successfully resisted the same parliamentary tyranny 
of England to which Erin, in the mysterious Providence of God, was forced to succumb; 
When to all this is added a participation in the faith to which Ireland has been a nation 
of martyrs, the bond becomes very close. The attachment of the Irish to their nati 
land is sometimes spoken of as rendering them foreigners in heart wherever they col 
nize, but it seems to be forgotton how long our own colonial ancestors retained a like 
feeling in regard to England, which, even as late as the period of the Revolution, it was 
customary to call ‘*home.’’ Nay, how many retain that feeling still, and if they shar 
the spirit of rivalry towards England, cling, notwithstanding, to her soil, her history, 
her poets, her institutions, as the home of their enthusiasm. For ourselves we have a 
profound conviction that the foundations of American nationality are destined to be cas 
deeper than in mere race, in a unity that will not sacrifice hereditary sympathies, but 
consecrate and preserve them —a unity of religious and political faith. We do no 
desire to see lrishmen, or their descendants, forget their native or ancestral land: we do 
not believe that they will be better American patriots for any such unfilial and unnatv- 
ral forgetfulness. We expect that the descendants of the New England Pilgrims, 
whether they change their faith, or only their locality, or rather improve both, will ever 
retain, as we do, a proud love for the rock-bound coast and stern hills, and the high 
natural virtues of their progenitors. Claiming this privilege for ourselves, and deter- 
mined never to relinquish it, we concede to others the same. 


De Mortuis NIHIL NIsI BONUM is a maxim that cannot be too faithfully adhered to: 
we cull an instance. 

*¢ The National Democrat says the late Mr. Yettow Cover (we purposely change the 
name to an ideal one) has left, in money and effects, a sufficient amount to have kept 
him from ‘want’ for —? years. And instead of living in a garret, as represented by 
the romancer who wrote the article in the Boston Post, he resided in a very genteel house, 
d, and replete with every comfort. It is just to the memory of Mr. 
YELLow Cover that these facts shall be known.”? — Wash. E. Star. 

What diabolical malice must have actuated the writer in the Post, to have put forth 
such a stigma upon the memory of Mr. Yettow Cover, as that he suffered from 
‘‘ want” and lived in a ‘‘garret’’—he a respectable man, who died possessed of 
money and effects to keep him from ‘‘ want ”’ for many years! and who, pour demenlir 
this calumniator, ‘‘ resided in a very genteel house, handsomely furnished, and replete 
with every comfort! ’’ As the National Democrat, or perhaps the Star, observes, “ itis 
but sust ’’ to the memory of Mr. YeLtow Cover, that these facts ‘ shall be known.” 
He was not guilty of the mortal sin of poverty; the shameful crime of indigence (what- 
ever else he may have been guilty of ) cannot be laid to his charge. Let us repeat it— 
‘* he resided in a very genteel house,”’ &c. The fact should always be mentioned when 
persons speak of the departed; it should not be forgotten in the category of their virtues. 












A genteel house, replete with every comfort! Consolatory thought for his surviving | 


friends! Set-off against many a trifling peccadillo, which we may trust is not remem- 


bered against so respectable an individual, either in this world or the next. It would | 


be too hard, for example, that a gentleman who had been so comfortable here, should, 
for any minor defects of character or conduct, be provided with less satisfactory lodg- 
ings in the world to come. Or, again, how unreasonable to suppose that a virtuous and 
honest writer, who never prostituted his pen to falsehood or immorality; and in conse- 
quence, lived and died in poverty and want, in a ‘‘ garret’’ if you please, or a cellar, or 
some other un-genteel situation, is worthy of being more honored on that account, when 
it is plain to all that he has missed of the main ossecr of life, and failed to fulfil the first 
commandment of the new decalogue — ‘‘ Put money in thy purse !”’ 


Tue Fair author of ‘ Gentle Words ” again appeals to us, and could we spare room 
for even a true swan to try her unfledged wing, we would insert the whole of her piece 
on “The Church,” but we must content ourselves with extracting the following fine 
verse on the effect of persecution: 


—_— 
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‘* Earth’s power cannot destroy thy reign 
So ancient and divine, 
For like a polished golden chain 
Still brighter dost thou shine.” 
When she sends us something that is all as good as that, it shall goin. Poetry isa 
mighty art and excellence in it supposes two things — genius and studies. 


Tue New York Recorver, a remarkably attractive looking paper (the principal 
organ of the Baptists in this country), from the weekly perusal of which we derive a 
good deal of entertainment and information, gives an abstract in its own sense, of the 
letter of the Nuncio, and having alluded to what Mgr. Bedini says at the close, respect- 
ing the miraculous picture of our Lady of Rimini, thus concludes — 

“And yet the Merropouitan, in which this nonsense is recorded, is edited by a de- 
scendant of the Puritans, in the line of one of the most honored New England families.’’ 

As the notice contains several slight and unconscious indications of that good faith 
which we are always eager to detect in our Protestant friends, and delighted (when we 
do detect) to give them credit for, we shall not be severe upon a wholly unwarranted 
expression which the Recorder applies to the noble and devoted prelate by whom that 
touching letter was written; of whose beauties he seems not insensible by the felicitous 
quotation he makes from it. We admire the simplicity of the Recorder in seeming to 
expect, with many others, that the Envoy of the Sovereign Pontiff, the most dignified 
and spotless Court in Christendom, would undertake to clear himself from the ridiculous 
charges of the mountebank Gavazzi; charges the falsehood of which requires no proof, 
being self-evident on the face of them, at least to those whom Mgr. Bedini was address- 
ing. It is the credulity of the respectable Recorder (supposing it, as we are bound to 
suppose, sincere) which is a just cause of astonishment. Mgr. Bedini is accused of hav- 
ing skinned Ugo Bassi, or caused him to be skinned, before hisdeath. Itis pretty much 
the same as if some renegade Baptist, having left their communion for that of the Pres- 
byterians, should accuse one of his former brethren of drowning the child of an enemy 
in the baptismal font, under pretence of immersing it. Would the Recorder think it 
necessary to bring evidence to refute such a charge? Would he not answer tout simple- 
ment; ‘the charge is ridiculously false on the face of it—for we do not baptize children 
atali!’’ Just so, it is sufficient for Mgr. Bedini to observe that skinning is not a part 
of the ceremony of degrading a priest; and that if it were, he was not a bishop at the 
time alleged, and therefore could neither perform nor authorize the act. Why, ask your 
Episcopalian neighbors, if you wont believe a Papist, friend Recorder: they will tell you 
that only a ‘‘ Bishop”’ can degrade a ‘‘ presbyter; ’’ and it is just as absurd to accuse 
Mer. Bedini, who was then a simple priest, of having skinned Bassi, or ordered, or 
caused him to be skinned, by way of ‘* dis-consecrating him,” (as Gavazzi calls it in his 
pure English), as it would be to charge a Baptist minister with drowning a certain infant 
inthe font. Again, allow the skinning possible, allow it to be a part of the ceremony of 
degradation, and that it is done for the reason alleged, i. e to remove the sacred chrism 
received in ordination; still there remains in the story the evident falsehood that the head 
of Bassi was skinned. This point is expressly asserted by Gavazzi. Now every one 
acquainted with the Catholic ritual knows that the thumb and fore-finger alone are 
scraped in the degradation of a priest, as they alone are anointed with the chrism in his 
ordination. To have skinned Bassi’s head would have been to treat him as a bishop, 
for a bishop’s head is anointed with the sacred chrism at his consecration; and so we 
have the double absurdity in this monstrous and wholesale fabrication, of Mgr. Bedini, 
a priest, dis-consecrating and skinning the bishop Ugo Bassi. 

But perhaps the Recorder will say, this particular charge of skinning Bassi may be a 
fabrication, or, gross exaggeration of a misunderstood ceremony, which, morover, (if 
you please) was never performed on Bassi; but the other charge against Bedini of ¢anc- 
tioning, as Governor of Bologna, the execution of Bassi and some hundred @nd fifty 
more ‘‘ patriots,” is not disproved. The Austrians shot these men, it is conceded (the 
fact being publicly notorious), but Bedini countenanced and approved it in his charac- 
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ter of Apostolic Commissary. Well, suppose he did (which is denied), how do you 
know that the men did not deserve death? We do not mean as patriots, whom the law 
might term rebels, but as robbers, assassins, violators and armed banditti. The Governor 
of Bologna, however merciful, was not bound to interpose his authority, to prevent the 
Austrian general from inflicting deserved punishment on a band of desperate malefactors, 
the terror of the country. By all the laws of civilized countries, a body of individuals, 
uncommissioned by any legal government, or by any government de facto (for the Ro- 
man Republic no longer existed), and roving in arms, levying contributions and com- 
mitting slaughters (as Garibaldi’s band did, when they dragged the venerable bishop of 
Frascinone from his palace and shot him), are outlaws, and subject to military execution, 
The reason is obvious: such men, in making war upon society, renounce its protection, 
and the law of self-preservation does not permit society to respect their lives. If there- 
fore Mgr. Bedini, as Governor of Bologna, had sanctioned or approved, directly or indi- 
rectly, the execution of those ‘‘ patriots,’’ the presumption would be that the act was a 
melancholy duty —a stern political necessity —and an act, in fine, of haute justice. The 
actions, of men clothed with the power of their sovereign, and never disavowed, are 
always to be presumed right, until they are proved to have been wrong. Authority, 
being the ordinance of God (which they that resist, says the Apostle, receive to themselves 
damnation — in other words, are condemned by the very fact)— Authority, being the ordi- 
nance of Gop, is always to be presumed in the right, till it has been shown that it is in 
the wrong. The burden of proof, therefore, admitting the alleged facts in their full 
extent, rests still upon the enemies of Mgr. Bedini, to show that the ‘* patriots’ were 
unjustly executed, i. e. contrary to the law of nature and of nations. 

But the facts themselves are denied, so far as Mgr. Bedini’s responsibility for them is 
concerned. It is notorious that the Legge Stataria, under which the Austrians then gov- 
erned Bologna, was an invasion of the sovereignty of the Pope. The Austrian forces 
entered the Legations, partly to counterpoise the French occupation of Rome, and with 
orders to tread out the revolution at all hazards; as a man rushes into his neighbor's 
house to put out a fire that threatens his own dwelling. The extraordinary clemency of 
the Pontifical government, and of Pius IX above all, would, doubtless, have spared the 
unhappy followers of Garibaldi, or most of them; and Mgr. Bedini, as the Pope’s rep- 
resentative, is understood to have protested against the Austrian proceedings: but per- 
haps for the peace of Italy, and of other countries too, where they might have found an 
asylum, and for the wretched criminals themselves, if, like poor Bassi, they were Cath- 
olics at heart in the midst of their errors, it was better as it was. At all events, there 
is not the shadow of proof, or even of a rational presumption, that Mgr. Bedini was 
guilty even of approving internally, the Austrian severities, which were in derogation of 
his authority: but if he had approved them, it would have been his right (as we have 
said), being the representative of the Sovereign Authority. 

And now one word, good Recorder, about ‘‘ the descendant of the Puritans,” &c., 
who believes, or records in his magazine, the story of the miraculous picture of Rimini. 
It is a sad thing, certainly, and a surprising, — scarcely Jess than that a picture should 
move its eyes — that one who is “in the line of one of the most honored New England 
families ’’ should admit a fact supported by the testimony of thousands of eye-witnesses. 
Perhaps it may be accounted for by the fact that while yet a Protestant we made a pil- 
grimage to those regions so favored, where the Holy House of Nazareth is sheltered 
from ths profanation of the infidel, and having bowed within the lowly walls where the 
Eternal became FLEsH, received a secret seed of future faith in those lesser prodigies that 
depend on that greater one, and illustrate the meaning of that pregnant Ego vopiscum 
with which the Immanuel sprang from Olivet to the Throne of God. 


Tae Cuurcuman is a paper which from old associations we regard with a consider- 
able degree of involuntary habitual interest, as do a good many Catholics who remem 
ber the time when the career of its then able editor, Dr. Seanury, attracted their atten- 
tion and inspired them with a benevolent hope. Our own interest in it is somewhat 
stimulated by the cherished remembrance of a strong personal friendship for Seabury 
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himself, and by the fact that besides frequently contributing to its columns, we at one 
time for a few weeks held the editorial chair in his absence. It is not for us to say 
what eauses withdrew a mind so logical and so penetrating from the path in which it 
was apparently advancing, toward the ancient truth, which he seems at last to have 
appreciated without loving; but the paper which he so long and ably edited, has since 
fallen into hands that avenge the cause of that truth so well by the absurdity they in- 
dite, that we have only to Jet them alone. Witness the following, which is the leading 
editorial of the number now under our eye. It is headed ‘* Tue Present Position or 
ovr CuuRcH.”’ 

“Our Church stands at the present day in an utterly abnormal position. While her 
standards set forth the necessary Faith expressed in the Catholic Creeds, and also a 
body of other matters to be received as of Doctrine, there is no unity in the Living 
Voice of the Church, that is to say, in the teaching of her ministers. The proper idea 
of the Church supposes indeed the freest allowance for diversities of individual utter- 
ance on matters of opinion, on things not ruled, yet uniformity of teaching on all that 
is ruled. It supposes, too, some tribunal for the practical determination of disputed 
questions of doctrine, and of the interpretation of her standards. Yet our Church 
presents the spectacle of bishop against bishop, and doctor against doctor, with no 
voice to compose the strife; and that on points not lying outside the ruling of her 
standards, and so open to debate, but on points on which the Prayer Book must be 
assumed to have a determinate meaning one way or the other. 

“This is a case which calls for some judicial determination. It is a case in which 
the conflicting parties cannot both stand on the same Prayer Book. It is a question of 
ruled doctrine. It is theoretically possible that both parties may misunderstand the 
meaning of the Prayer Book. But if the teaching of one party be conformed to it, 
that of the other must be repugnant to it. There is no escape from this alternative. 

“This is a bad spectacle, that of a Church thus divided against itself, with no lawful 
voice to compose the discord and secure unity of teaching on the fundamental doctrine. 
[tis a position full of evils.” 


Weare altogether of the epinion of the Churchman, that ‘it is a position full of 
evils.” In fact, the evils are so great that we could not possibly endure them. A 
kingdom divided against itself cannot stand; a house divided against itself falleth. Aware 
of that divinely-announced principle, we made haste to escape from those premises be- 
fore the catastrophe. We really cannot add any thing to enforce the fatal statements 
of the Churchman, which say all that we could say. We can only reiterate that it ‘is 
a bad spectacle, that of a Church thus divided against itself, with no lawful voice to com- 
pose the discord and secure unity of teaching on the FUNDAMENTAL pocTRINE.”” The 
Churchman, indeed, proposes a remedy, and we looked for it with eagerness, hoping 
that some panacea might be found; but alas! it is only ‘‘ a judicial determination of the 
questions at issue, by a true synodal voice of our Church and of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Is the Churchman so forgetful of the issue, as not to observe that the validity 
of such a decision (could it be obtained) is precisely one of the points in regard to 
which this discord exists? Does he not know that the effect of such ‘a true synodal 
voice” to still such a controversy, would be like blowing with a bellows upon a raging 
fire, or like that decision recorded by Milton in the abyss — 

‘* Old Cuaos umpire sits, 
And by deciding more embroils the fray !”’ 

No, no! Let the Churchman turn his glance where there is a Unity —an actual 
Unity —in the Living Voice of the Church, ‘that is to say, in the teaching of her 
ministers ’’ — where there is ‘‘ a lawful voice to compose the discord (should any arise) 
and secure unity of teaching on the fundamental doctrine.”” What he sighs for, and 
sighs for so vainly (where he is), is our ordinary and tranquil possession in the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

And by the way, what demon possesses him so to revile the Archbishop of Thebes, 
on his own theory a Christian bishop, and on any theory, a great dignitary of State? 
Does he forget the language of his own Bible, which his Church obliges him to read 
four times a year? — ‘* They are not afraid to speak evil of dignities. Whereas angels 
which are greater in power and might, bring not railing accusation against them before 
the Lord.”” The remainder of the passage we leave to his own reflections. 
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From March 18, to April 15, 1854. 


——_—- 
I. AFFraiRS oF THE CaTHotic CHURCH. 


THE most interesting feature, perhaps, of the Catholic foreign intelligence, is 
the position of the English government towards its Catholic subjects in this crisis; 
and of the domestic, the sensation caused by the letter of the Nuncio. 


Rome: 1. Earthquakes in Umbria. —2. Administrative measures. —3. Assassinations. —4, 
Congregation concerning the state of the Regular Clergy.—5. Letter from the Sultan to 
the Pope. 

1. We have never mentioned the earthquakes which occurred in Umbria on the 11th 
and 12th February, and by which a number of churches and convents were ruined. In 
the city of Perugia many buildings were injured; especially the Convent and the bar- 
racks of St. Dominick. The campanile shook so that the bell was rung. In Assisi, 
many houses were destroyed; the great convent of St. Francis was injured, but happily 
the noble and interesting church escaped. The church and convent (about one mile 
distant) on the road to Perugia, did not escape so happily. Of the convent one side 
only of the walls remains standing; of the church the only part saved was that which 
shelters the little chapel consecrated to St. Francis, and where our Lord appeared to him. 
The Church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli, just raised, as it were, in new grandeur, from 
the earthquake of 1832, also suffered. In the neighboring country many houses were 
in ruins, and the miserable inhabitants were forced to lie in the fields, then covered with 
snow. The Pope had sent them relief from his private purse, an example eagerly fol- 
lowed by the charitable. In Perugia the Swiss garrison deprived itself of 200 rations of 
bread to be sent to the sufferers in Bastia, a village which suffered peculiarly. 

2. The lighting of Rome by gas proceeds and produces an admirable effect upon the 
noble forms of the architecture; by a particular contrivance (a new sort of chimney) the 
jets are fed with air from above, which adds to the economy and brilliancy, burning the 
gas more perfectly. Other enterprises advance, particularly that of the railways. And 
it has been ordered that no changes or restorations be made henceforth in the churches, 
internally or externally, until they have been approved by the commission of sacred 
archeology; a measure which will doubtless be the means of preserving many monuments. 

3. The dagger is the only arm that the agents of Mazzini can employ. Whether this 
source of murder is to be suspected or not, several worthy persons have lately fallen 
victims to it: among others, a canon of the cathedral of Perugia. The most recent 
advices announce the assassination of the Duke of Parma, without stating its authors. 
This prince was, of right, a feudatory of the Holy See. 

4. But the most important news from Rome is the action of the Special Congregation 
instituted by the Holy Father soon after his accession to the Pontificate, to consider the 
ameliorations proper to be introduced into the discipline of the Religious Orders. This 
congregation is composed of Cardinals Lambruschini, Mattei, Patrizi, Ferretti, Bianchi, 
Della Genga-Sermattai, Altieri, Caterini and Santucci. It has prepared measures intend- 
ed to remove from the religious state all those who have not been conducted thither by 
a true vocation, and to preclude the admission of such in future to the religious vows. 
At a meeting of all the Chiefs of Orders at the Vatican the Holy Father acquainted them 
with the spirit in which the new arrangements have been formed, and the object they 
are designed to accomplish. The Ecclesiastical world is occupied with rumors about 
this meeting. The fundamental point appears to be the prohibition to admit to the reli- 
gious profession before a much longer period of trial than has been the ease up to this 
time [Univers]. 
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5. The Holy Father has received a letter from the Sultan, in which the latter assures 
the Pope that the Catholic subjects of Turkey shall enjoy liberty and protection in the 
exercise of their religion. The letter was brought to the Holy Father by the Chargé 
d’affaires of Turkey in Belgium, and is said to have augmented (as may be supposed) 
the very favorable dispositions which already existed in the Court of Rome towards 
Turkey. Of the reality of this favorable disposition there appears to be no doubt, and 
judging from the cautious language of the Civilta Cattolica in its Cronaca, or Record of 
Events, rests mainly on two considerations, the immorality of the course pursued by 
Russia and the dread of her anti-Catholic supremacy in the East. 


Naptes: Return of the Royal Family. 

The return of the Royal Family to the capital from Caserta where since the last 
revolutionary troubles they have resided, was quite a coup de théatre. On an evening 
the king suddenly made his appearance in the royal box at the theatre of San Carlo. 
The audience (which was not a very numerous one) broke out in loud and long ap- 
plause. The news spread outside; in a short time the theatre was filled so that those 
who sought to enter could not obtain admittance, and the applauses were vehemently 
renewed. His Majesty has taken up his residence once more in Naples, and has given 
anew activity to the public works, in order to meet the distress of the laboring and 
commercial classes. The king of Naples is considered the ablest prince of the House 
of Bourbon now living, and his reign has been remarkable for the internal improve- 
ments carried on chiefly by his own energy. The great road to Salerno, and the mag- 
nificent bridge by which it is carried over the deep valley of Cava, were executed by 
his order, and the latter, in particular, is not surpassed by the finest Roman works. 


Sarpinia:— New Laws. 

One of the laws recently passed by the Parliament of this ‘ constitutional ’’ state 
regulates the proportion of citizens to be exempted each year from military duty, fix- 
ing it at one in twenty of the male population liable to be called out (as we understand 
it). This provision is intended to allow room for the clergy, regular and secular; that 
being supposed as their ratio. This law, therefore, fixes such a proportion as that be- 
yond which it shall not be lawful for Almighty God to grant the religious vocation in 
Sardinia; ‘‘ as if the number of ecclesiastical vocations could be established by the rule 
of proportion, like an income tax or a tariff.’ The Brothers of Christian Schools are 
not to be exempted at all, although bound by solemn vows. 


France: 1. Re-opening of the College of St. Michel.— 2. Chaplains of the Army of the 

East. — 3. Difficulty of Montalembert. 

1. The re-opening of the College at St. Etienne, the suppression of which was men- 
tioned in our last number, is a gratifying proof that while the government of the Em- 
peror is unflinching in the policy of repressing every hostile and disloyal manifestation, 
it is not above retracing a wrong or misinformed step in the face of the just remon- 
strances of the Church. 

2. The appointment of chaplains to the army of the East is another indication of the 
excellent spirit of the imperial government. 

3. Itis a matter of Catholic interest that the estimable M. de Montalembert is in 
difficulty with the government and with his colleagues of the legislative body, in conse- 
quence of the publication in Belgium of an imprudent letter which he wrote to M. 
Dupin, the president of that body. The chief point which gives offence in the letter 
(which in other respects hardly goes beyond Montalembert’s previously published 
sentiments respecting the alleged destruction of liberty by the imperial régime), is the 
intemperate manner in which he permits himself to speak of the spoliation of the 
Orleans family. To appreciate the position of Montalembert, it must be remembered 
that he is an ardent admirer of the English system of government, and a resolute advo- 
cate of the nearest approximation to it which the parliamentary system can give in 
France; but that after the coup d’état he gave at first a frank adherence to Louis Napo- 
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leon, nor does he yet withdraw his adhesion from the empire. The seizure of the 
Orleans domains in France was the original cause of his secession from the councils of 
the Prince-President, but he is also a resolute opponent of the absolute system of the 
Emperor, of the gagging of the press, and the paralyzing of political resistance, |} 
seems a pity for the sake of the cause he espouses, that he should compromise a posi- 
tion so moderate, and which if held with constant dignity might be made the nucleus 
of an effective opposition to arbitrary measures, by an irritating, if not (in the present 
circumstances) disloyal, and certainly impotent, overt act. It must be said that Mon- 
talembert disavows all responsibility for the publication of his letter. 

Eneanp: 1. Anglican fears. —2. Catholic Army Chaplains. —3. Nunneries’ Committee. 

—4. Oratory at Brompton. — 5. Meeting of Catholics. 

1. Proceedings were commenced some time since against Archdeacon Denison (Church 
of England) in consequence of his published teaching on the Holy Eucharist, in which 
he goes the full length (it is considered) of the Catholic, oras they say, Popish, doctrine; 
but they have been stopped on the remonstrance of several dignitaries of the Establish- 
ment, the Bishop of Oxford among others, motived by the fact that the discussion of 
such a doctrine at the present time would be dangerous. In other words, they fear that 
owing to the number of English Protestant clergymen who believe the Catholic doctrine 
of the Eucharist to be true, a decision against it or a censure of a high dignitary for pub- 
licly teaching it, would inevitably precipitate another frightful stampede to Rome. 

2. Two chaplains from England, the Rev. D. Sheehan, of Clapham, and the Rev. 
John Wheble, of Chelsea, (their names deserve to be recorded), have volunteered to ac- 
company the British forces to the East. It is thought that the Catholic soldiers alone 
will be 8,000 or 10,000. Sir James Graham (Lord of the Admiralty) refuses the con- 
sent of the Government to the appointment of Catholic chaplains for the navy, on the 
ground that ‘the religion of this country was the Protestant religion; and, that inas- 
much as on board ship it was not possible to make provision for more than one form of 
religious worship, the provision made in all her Majesty’s ships was for the established 
religion of the country, being Protestant.’”? Two chaplains on board ship, of two differ- 
ent religions, could not, said Sir James, be‘allowed: ergo, Catholic sailors going into battle 
must be left without any spiritual succor at the moment, of all others, when it ought to 
be at hand, although to them it is of consequence, while to Protestants the presence or 
absence of a minister in such a case makes little difference, each man being able (accord- 
ing to their religious belief) to reconcile himself to God, and the mediation of any other 
man being useless. As the Tablet justly remarks, the Catholic sailors on a Russian 
man-of-war would be far better off, since they would enjoy the services of the Greek schis- 
matical priest in the hour of danger and of death, the latter being a real priest and be- 
lieving in the sacrament of penance, so that if he would administer it to the dying Cath- 
olic, it would be efficacious; while from the Protestant minister, who regards the sacra- 
ment as superstitious, and is furthermore devoid of the sacerdotal character, they could 
derive no benefit. Mr. Lucas brought the whole subject of the religious wants of Cath- 
olic soldiers and sailors before the House of Commons (Mar. 3), in an effective speech. 
He showed that while Catholics composed one-third of the British army, only one-sev- 
enth of the appropriation for chaplains and religious services was devoted to them, i. ¢. 
out of £18,500 only £2,700; nay, that the half-pay chaplains and chaplains’ widows on 
the Protestant list, (i. e. non-effectives) receiued £2,911, or more than the whole Cath- 
olic service of the army. It was true (Mr. Lucas allowed) that a Catholic chaplain did 
not require so large a salary as a Protestant chaplain, and he would not ask it for them, 
but on the other hand, a Catholic chaplain could not attend to as many souls as a Prot- 
estant one, and for the same number of men, a fat greater number of Catholic than of 
Protestant chaplains would be requisite. As for the navy, it appeared that £22,000 was 
applied to the Protestant chaplain service, while four stipends of £20 for as many 
station chaplains were the whole allowance for the spiritual wants of Catholic sailors; 
no provision whatever being made for them afloat and in actual service; in the hour, i. 
of danger, and in the place (at sea) where no other spiritual aid is accessible! 
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Sir James Graham said (in words that ought to be put on record) that “THE RooT 
oF THE EVIL, with respect to the naval service, was, THAT THE ESTABLISHED RELI- 
GION OF THIS COUNTRY WAS THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.”? That is, that in a country 
once Catholic, and in which millions of property and hundreds of thousands of reli- 
gious establishments of various sorts have been taken from the Catholics and appropri- 
ated to the new religion of the state, that religion is the root of the further evi, that 
those citizens who adhere to the ancient faith of the land, when they loyally enter the 
service of the state and peril their lives in its defence, must be denied the aids and 
consolations of that faith in the hour of peril and of death. What a cruel and soul- 
devouring’ Moloch is Protestant state-consistency! Buta firm yet loyal course — the 
policy which O’Connell inaugurated and gained thereby an immortal fame as the first 
pacific liberator of a nation—will yet wring from the British government, as it has 
already wrung so many reluctant concessions, complete justice on this point, which 
includes many more, and gaining which strikes a fatal blow at the RooT OF THE EVIL. 

3. An excellent letter of Aubrey de Vere on the Nunneries’ Inspection Committee 
deserves to be reprinted. 

4. We noticed in our February number the opening of the Oratory at Brompton 
(London) and the proximate completion of the temporary church. The latter was 
hallowed for the first time by the offering of the Holy Sacrifice on Wednesday, March 
2. The Very Rev. Canon Maguire was the celebrant; the Very Rev. Father Faber 
preached. In the afternoon compline was sung in choir, the entire community assist- 
ing; Father Faber preached again, and the Very Rev. Dr. Newman gave the benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. The litany of the Blessed Virgin was sung after the 
0 Salutaris. The altar was decorated with a profusion of real flowers and was bril- 
liantly lighted during benediction. The large and deep sanctuary, the numerous fathers 
all in copes, and the rich vestments of cloth of gold used on the occasion, must have 
rendered the function quite magnificent. 

5. The largest meeting of the British Catholic body which has taken place since the 
Emancipation, assembled at St. Martin’s Hall (London), on Tuesday, March 21. 
The Catholic nobility and gentry and every sort of personal distinction in the Catholic 
body were either present or sent their adhesion to this meeting, the object of which 
was to elicit the Catholic feeling of the empire in regard to the menaced attack on the 
religious houses, especially of nuns. A series of vigorous resolutions, condemnatory 
of the proposed inquisitorial measure of Mr. Chambers, were put, supported by high- 
toned and telling speeches, and unanimously carried. A spirited petition and remon- 
strance to the House of Commons was then adopted. 

InELAND: 1. Archbishop Cullen’s Letter. —2. Irish Art. —3. Benefaction to the Univer- 
silty. — 4. Religious Reception. — 5. Confirmation of Soldiers in Dublin. 

1. His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin, has sent £80 to the Univers for the Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg (half of it from the Bishop of Ferns) accompanied by a letter in 
which Dr. Cullen appeals to the Catholic opinion of France against the proposed 
measure for the inspection of nunneries, and protests against the neglect of the British 
government to make adequate provision for the spiritual wants of its Catholic soidiers 
and sailors. 

2. The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin) notices the singular beauty of two new altars of 
white Carrara marble executed in Dublin for the Church of St. Paul, Arran-quay, and 
which rival the best Italian works. 

3. An “ Anonymous ”’ benefactor has sent £800 ($4,000) through the Archbishop 
of Dublin for the Catholic University of Ireland. 

4. Sunday, 26th Feb. At the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Tullamore, Miss 
Flood, daughter of Thomas Flood, Esq. of Oristown, Kells, made her solemn profession. 
The same day, at the parish church, Miss’ Mangan, of Marlow, Miss Dunne, daughter 
of Daniel Dunne, Esq. the Curragh, and Miss Jane Cantwell, daughter of Edward Cant- 
well, Esq. of Tullamore, and neice of Rt. Rev. Dr. CanrweE t, received the habit from 
that Bishop. 
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5. In the beautiful church of St. Paul, Arran-quay, one hundred and fifty soldiers 
were confirmed by Archbishop Cutten. Mass had been previously said by the pastor, 
and the whole body of postulants, consisting chiefly of new recruits, but comprising 
some veterans, went to communion. A vast congregation assisted with great edification, 


Tue East: 

The Catholics in Turkey take side with the Sultan with as much enthusiasm as the 
Turks themselves. At Routschuk they went, headed by the crucifix, to the ramparts 
and served the guns with zeal. In one of the actions a body of Catholics led by their 
priest distinguished itself greatly. Of the Catholic Albanians there are 8,000 or 10,000 
volunteers in Omer Pasha’s army, and an additional reinforcement of about 2,000 or 3,000 
Catholic Maronites from the Libanus is announced. We mentioned in our last number 
the assault of the Greeks upon the Catholic Patriarch of Jerusalem. The more recent 
advices state that the new Pacha of Jerusalem, who arrived there on the 2ist February, 
had been ordered to give the Patriarch the most ample satisfaction. A letter from 
Smyrna also states that the revolted Greeks at Samos, finding no Turks to massacre, 
there being few in town, had killed about twenty Catholics. 


Nova Scotia: 1. Archbishop’s Pastoral. — 2. New Journal. 

1. His Grace, the Archbishop of Halifax (the Most Rev. Dr. Watsu) issued on 
Quinquagesima Sunday a Pastoral for Lent, a copy of which, in pamphlet form, with an 
appendix consisting of learned and interesting notes, has reached us. It is beautifully 
written: the passage enumerating the effects of the Separation from the unity of the 
Church, is one of the finest in our literature. 

2. The Halifax Catholic is the self-explanatory name of 2 new weekly paper, very 
handsomely got up, and conducted with marked spirit, which must be added to the 
Catholic periodicals of North America. 


Canapa: 

The Montreal ‘“* True Witness ’’ repudiates the idea that the Catholics of Canada are 
disposed to favor annexation to the United States, or in any way disloyal to the existing 
government, in which they enjoy a full share of influence and authority. ‘‘ Amongst 
the Orangemen,”’ it says, ‘‘ there may be dissatisfaction; because they can no longer 
lord it over their Popish brethren— for these ‘ Annexation ’ may have its charms; but 
every Catholic, who, appreciating the blessings he enjoys, wishes to perpetuate them, 
will deprecate it, as the greatest curse and disgrace that could possibly befall his native 
or adopted country.”?— The same paper further observes on this point, as conclusive: 
‘¢ Besides, there is such a thing as duty, as well as interest ; and our duties as Catholics 
are incompatible with the line of conduct advocated by Mr. Mitchell: for revolt against 
lawful authority is conderaned by God. It is not permitted to the subject — says the 
Church — to take up arms against his lawful sovereign. Now certainly the authority 
of the British Crown in Canada is lawful authority.” 


Unirep States: 1. New Journal. —2. New Provincial of the Redemptorists. — 3. Opin- 
ions on the Eastern War. — 4. Letter of Mgr. Bedini. —5. New Orleans Correspondence. 

6. Religious Professions. —7. Charities. —8. Churches.— 8. Ordinations.— 10. Obituary. 

1. The Southern Journal is the name of a new Catholic weekly paper published in the 
English language at New Orveans, and edited by Edward F. Morehead, Esq. It is not 
exclusively religious, but will embrace not only foreign and domestic intelligence, but 
general politics, literature and science. In short, it comprehends the mission of the 
Catholic press, to which no topic is alien, and no human interest indifferent. There is 
every reason to believe that it will take a high rank among our periodicals. 

2. The Very Rev. George Ruland, C. SS. R., heretofore Rector of the Redemptorist 
Convent of St. Alphonsus in this city (Baltimore), has been chosen Provincial of the 
Redemptorists in the United States. The Rev. Father Bernard, the former Provincial, 
is appointed Superior of the Convent in Limerick, the fine new buildings of which were 
spoken of in one last number. 
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3. A considerable difference of opinion continues to be manifested among the Catholic 
Journals respecting the side to which they should wish success in the war of the East. 
The New York Freeman’s Journal exhibits a remarkable and highly honorable fairness, 
in opening its columns to the defence of the side which it does not favor. 

4, The letter of Monsignor Bedini has excited a good deal of attention and drawn 
forth many remarks from the Protestant religious and secular press. Even some Ca- 
tholics are startled, it seems, by its frank avowal of belief in regard to the miraculous 
picture of Rimini, and some, it is even said, regret its publication on the score of pru- 
dence. But the sounder portion, who are the infinite majority, are greatly edified by 
the candor and piety of so distinguished a man as the Nuncio, while they see that no 
prejudice is offended but one which is against faith in the supernatural character of the 
Church itself, which cannot be granted without allowing that such occurrences are pos- 
sible and so admissible upon good evidence. Some of the Protestant press affect aston- 
ishment that the Nuncio’s letter contains no self-exculpation from the senseless and 
malicious charges, with so much and so persevering an effrontery brought against him. 
H. D. C., the well known correspondent and contributor of the Freeman’s Journal, pub- 
lishes in that paper the following extract of a letter received by him from a Judge of the 
Tribunal of Appeal at Bologna on the subject: 


‘* Botogna, March 4th, 1854.—* * I see no better way of answering the calum- 
niators of Monsignor Bedini than to send to America an authentic copy of the military 
ordinances of 1849-1850, by which martial law was proclaimed, and the military tribu- 
nal established; and I might join to this a copy word for word of the different condemna- 
tions which were successively pronounced. All these sentences are without one excep- 
tion pronounced by a judgment civil and military, (‘ Guidizio Statario e militario,’) 
and signed by the General in command who was at once Civil and Military Governor. 
The fifty individuals cited by the American papers as having been put to death and 
skinned by Monsignor while he was Pontifical Commissioner Extraordinary, I find re- 
corded in the Gazette of Bologna between the months of May, 1849, and September, 
1850, and I read there that they were all arrested, condemned and shot by the Austrian 
Military Commandant, and not by the Pontifical Commissioner; and their condemna- 
tions, as well as the consequent executions, are published by notifications signed by the 
Military Governor himself. On collecting these various items, with their respective 
dates, and sending them to America for publication, it seems to me that Monsignor will 
be made to triumph over his calumniators, and that they will be forced to blush for their 
wickedness. I have commenced the examination of these documents, and if you wish 
I will continue the labor. 

“Yesterday I went from house to house, from office to office, to announce to his 
friends the good news of Monsignor’s arrival at Rome, and to all it was a joy, a com- 
fort, an agreeable surprise. The happy return of his Excellency seemed to every one 
as a cause of thankfulness to God, and as glad tidings, and a reason for hope. In one 
word, the people here regard him as a messenger of God and of peace, —the sympa- 
thising, active protector of every one that has need of help.” 


To this interesting document (to which others are to be added) we may well subjoin 
the following extract from the Pittsburg Catholic on the subject of the Picture of Rimini: 


‘God performs miracles not only to prove the truth of revelation, but often to awaken 
piety, and to give evidence of His Fall and His Love. He does this, frequently, ina 
manner which may seem childish to those who will make their notions of what is becom- 
ing the standard of His actions. He may at one time raise a dead man to life, or cause 
the lame to walk, that men may know that He was sent by the Father. At another time 
He will cause water to flow from a rock, that the thirst of His people may be slaked; or 
make a gourd to grow up, though it be only to cover His servant and make a shadow 
overhim. All things tend to His honor, though they may be immediately directed to 
what we would call trifling objects. It is, in reality, a low idea of God that makes us 
expect from Him only things that have a certain magnitude in our eyes; for all things 
are equally low before Him, and become equally high when He deigns to exalt them. 
The image of the Virgin moving its eyes at Rimini, melted the hearts of many behold- 
ers. In this result we recognise the very effect which God sought in His most undenia- 
ble wonders. Many more remarkable, and what we might think more noble miracles, 
often failed to do as much. 

“Every attempt to explain the phenomenon on natural principles has proved a com- 
plete failure. The only way to avoid its influence is to ignore the facts of the case, or 
pass them over with some mocking word. It is called ‘A winking picture,’ as the 
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history of Jonas has been disposed of by calling it a ‘fish story,’ or that of Eve de- 
ceived by the serpent by calling ita ‘snake story.’ The miracles of our Lord were 
denied and derided in their day, and they who believed them were accused of not knowing 
the Scriptures. It is not wonderful, if the same things happen to His followers.” 

5. We have received from a New Orleans correspondent a spirited letter, motived 
by our insertion in the March number of the Red-Republican placard posted on the walls 
of that city, and calling upon us to do justice to the feelings of indignation with which it 
was seen the next morning (‘‘for none could have been found bold enough to have done 
it during the day-light’’) by an * order-loving and law-abiding community.”’ 

‘¢ And although few or none thought for a moment that it was anything but an idle 
threat, emanating from a weak brain and a cowardly heart, still, our worthy Mayor 
Crossman (a Protestant,) took prompt steps for the protection of Monsignor Bedini, 
should he arrive, in which he was warmly seconded by our citizens of all denominations; 
and the only regret felt was, that we had not an opportunity of manifesting to his Ex- 
cellency the genuine hospitality of New Orleans, which is always accorded to genius 
and virtue.” 

We readily credit ‘‘ An Orleanian,”’ whose generous sentiments no doubt are shared 
by his fellow-citizens, and we only regret that want of space prevents our publishing 
his whole letter. 

6. Diocese or Hartrorp. Thursday, Feb. 16. In the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Providence, R. I., Miss Kate Douglas (Sister Mary Borgia), Miss Ellen Phe- 
lan (Sister Mary Patricia), and Miss Elizabeth Davis (Sister Mary Rose), received the 
black veil. Wednesday, Jan. 8, same convent, Miss Mary Richie (Sister Mary Wini- 
fred), and Miss Ann McGinley (Sister Mary Genevieve), received the habit and white 
veil from the Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Remty. Saturday, April 1. Convent Chapel of Sisters 
of Mercy, New Haven, Miss Dorothy Brennan (Sister Mary Bridget) made her solemn 
vows. Monday, April 3, at the Cathedral, Hartford, Miss Mary Hendricken (Sister 
Mary de Pazzi) and Miss Eleanor Coleman (Sister Mary Ann) received the habit of 
the same holy Sisterhood from the hands of the Bisaop. — Diocese or Detroit. Pu- 
rification of B. V. M., Convent of the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Monroe City, Michigan. Miss Mary Laffartee (Sister Philomena) of Detroit, 
and Miss Mary Ann Martin (Sister Magdeleine) of Queen’s Co., Ireland, received the 
white veil; and Miss Ann Walker (Sister Ignatia), of Montreal, Miss Mary Ann 
Walker (Sister Aloysia) of Rochester, and Miss Isabella Renauld (Sister Frances) of 
St. Paul, Michigan, made their solemn vows. 

Arcupiocese or Battimore. Feb. 22. At the Convent of the Visitation, Mt. de 
Sales, near Baltimore, Miss Eliza McCan (Sister Margaret Mary Alicoque) and Miss 
Margaret Robertson (Sister Mary Claud Simplicia) received the habit — the latter in 
quality of Domestic Sister. — Feb. 28. Convent of the Visitation, Frederick City, 
Md , Miss Maria F. Bohrer, of Georgetown, D. C., and Miss Susan Welch, of Phila., 
received the habit, and the names of Sister Mary Aimeé and Sister Mary Celestine. 

7. The receipts for the building fund of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, Cumminsville, 
near Cincinnati, during the year ending Feb. 8, 1854, were $8,228 54; the expenditure 
$18,124 78. The receipts for Mount St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
from Ist Jan., 1853, to the above date, were $7,193 39; the expenditure $7,603 80. Be- 
sides the donations in money, a gold chalice, valued at $100, was presented to the Semi- 
nary by MM. H. & F. Witte, anda valuable collection of books by Rev. L. Navar- 
ron. In thé diocese of Puitape.ruia, the last year, $19,709 07} were collected for the 
Cathedral, and $25,638 68 expended; deficit $5,929 61. At Ricumonn, the fair held in 
February for the enlargement of the Cathedral netted $2,500. In the U. S. in 1852, the 
contributions to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith amounted to $16,031: in 
Canada, the same year, to $22,377. The Canadian missions received from the Society, 
the same year, $47,723; and those of the U. S. $118,590. The whole receipts of the 
Society for 1852, were $958,000. 

8. The consecration of the new Cathedral of St. Finbar, Cuar.eston, S. C., took place 
on Thursday, April 6. The Rt. Rev. Bp. Gartianp (Bishop of Savannah) was the 
consecrator, and the sermon was preached by the Most Rev. Dr. Hucues, Archbishop 
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of New York. The new Cathedral is partly on the site of the old one, which we re- 
member as a low building erected by Bp. Encuanp, and never (we believe) intended to 
be permanent. The present structure is a noble church of the early decorated, or Mid- 
dle-pointed style, 194 feet long, 73 wide, 77 high to the nave-roof, and 2183 feet to the 
top of the cross that surmounts its spire. The material is brown free-stone. The inte- 
ror is said to be highly imposing and beautiful, from the space, the fine proportions, 
and the rich stained glass windows, which transmit a fine flood of softened light —a 
requisite often sacrificed in our Gothic churches. The Rt. Rev. Bp. Portier (Mobile), 
the Rt. Rev. Bp. McGixx (Richmond), the Rt. Rev. Bp. Reynoxps (Charleston), and 
agreat number of clergy from different dioceses were present. — St. Mary’s, Lancas- 
ter, Va.,a new and beautiful Gothic church (120 feet by 60) was consecrated by the 
Rt. Rev. Bp. Neumann, on Sunday, March 19. The Very Rev. S.J.Sourt preached 
the sermon. —-1n the diocese of Covineron, on the afternoon of Palm Sunday, the 
corner-stone of a new church was laid by the Rt. Rev. Georce Axoysivs Carre.t, 
Bishop of the diocese. The site of the new edifice is on the spur of a hill in the sub- 
urb, commanding a beautiful and extensive view of the cities of Covington and Cin- 
cinnati.— Diocese or Lovisvitte. On the Annunciation the corner-stone of the 
new church of the Trappists at GerHsEMANI, was laid by the Rt. Rev. Father Eutropius, 
Mitred Abbot, according to the Cistercian ritual. An immense concourse of people 
had assembled to witness the ceremony. The Rev. F. de Blick, S. J., from St. Joseph’s 
College, Bardstown, preached the sermon. The new church is to form one side of a 
quadrangle, about 200 feet square, which is to form the enclosure of the new monastery 
of Gethsemani. It will be in the Gothic style, aud by its division into choir and 
chapels, will be adapted to the singing of the divine office (for which alone the Trap- 
pists use the gift of speech) and to the exercises of the monks. There is also an ex- 
tensive exterior chapel for the public. When the church and monastery are completed 
(for which the Rt. Rev. Abbot is making collections) ‘‘ the West will be blessed with 
an institution similar to those of Europe; a house where the wearied soul may find 
rest—an oasis of spiritual abundance, amidst the dreary wilderness of spiritual deso- 
lation and mammonism.” [Cath. Tel.] —On Palm Sunday, a new church in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, erected by the Rev. Em. Thienpont, was dedicated by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. It is 94 feet by 46. A bell, weighing 2,700 pounds, and 
described as having ‘‘a fine, clear and mellow sound, which floats like music over the 
Ohio, and is heard for miles around,” was blessed in the afternoon. On the same occa- 
sion 350 persons (many of them ‘the faithful rail roaders,’’) went to their Easter 
communion, and 102 were confirmed, of whom at least sixty were over sixteen years 
of age. —Sunday, April 9, the church of St. Malachy, East New York, was dedicated 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Brooxtyn. 

9, Diocese or Newark. Friday, Feb. 24, by the Rt. Rev. Bp. Baytey. Minors 
and Subdeaconship —Mr. James Moran, (nephew of the venerable Father Moran, V. 
G). Sat. Feb. 25. Deaconship— Rev. James Moran. Quinquagesima Sunday, 
Feb. 26. Priesthood — the same Rev. gentleman. 

Arcupiocese oF Sr. Louis. Feb. 22, at the Cathedral, by the Most Rev. Abp. 
Keyrick. Deaconship -- Rev. MM. B. P. McMenomy and Daniel Healey. Feb. 24. 
Priesthood — the same. 

Arcupiocese or Cincinnati. Saturday, March 11, by the most Rev. Abp. Pur- 
ceLL. Priests —Rev. John Bernard Hemsteger, and the Rev. MM. Peter Michael 
Doyle and Peter Malachias Garvey, the last two of the Diocese of Pittsburg. 

10. At New York, Sunday, March 5, Gregory Ditton, Esq., in the 72d year of his 
age—a venerable and patriotic Catholic [Irishman and American citizen. He was a 
Commissioner of Emigration, President of the Irish Emigrant Society, and Founder of 
the * Labor Exchange ’’ and Emigrants’ Saving Bank. ‘‘ He was,” says the Celt, 
“at once the legislator, defender and financier of the many thousands arriving in this 
city from his native land.’? Born at Jamestown, Roscommon, he had resided in New 
York for upwards of jialf a century, having emigrated in 1800. He broke up the pros- 
dytism begun at Ward’s Island, and his last public act was a protest against the new 
“Dissecting Bill,”? which proposed to deliver the bodies of the emigrant poor who might 
die in the public hospitals to the Surgeons. Requiescat in pace. 

At New York, Thursday, March 16, the Rev. Benepict Bayer, C. SS. R., Superior 
of the Redemptorists in Philadelphia, in the 51st year of his age. 

At Brooklyn, March 3]st, at the parochial residence of St. Paul’s church, the Rev. 


Joan Curor, in the 33d year of his age. He was a student in the seminary of Mt. 
St. Mary’s. 
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THE LATE FIELDING LUCAS. 


On Tuesday, 14th March, a funeral procession composed of the most respectable 
citizens of Baltimore, followed to the Cathedral and the grave the mortal remains of 
Fye.pine Lucas, Esq. Solemn High Mass was celebrated for the repose of his soul, 
and the Rev. Mr. Dolan, in a very appropriate address, portrayed the character of the 
deceased, and requested the prayers of the faithful. 

Some brief notice of this estimable citizen is due to the many friends who moum 
him, and is claimed by his useful and exemplary life, which was identified with the his- 
tory of Baltimore for nearly fifty years. 

Fielding Lucas was born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1781, whence he removed to 
Philadelphia, where he commenced his business life at the age of 14. He came to reside 
in Baltimore in the year 1806, as a partner in the firm of Conrad, Lucas & Co., book- 
sellers and publishers, of which, in a few years, he became the sole proprietor, and 
subsequently added to its business the type and stereotype founding, in their most im- 
proved style — which he conducted to the time of his death. 

He rendered important services to the Catholic religion by his numerous publications 
of standard Catholic books, of which, for many years, he was the most extensive pub- 
lisher in this country: and which, owing to his enterprise, skill and attention, were 
issued in a style far superior to any previous publications of Catholic literature in the 
United States. 

When he commenced these publications, very few Catholic books had issued from 
the American press. The amount of capital required in the business, and the slow and 
limited demand for such books, made the enterprise a hazardous one, and the remune- 
ration very moderate. But, by his perseverance in this laudable undertaking, Catholic 
publications were multiplied, and the community supplied with an extensive collection 
of valuable works. His octavo edition of the Roman Missal, in Latin — said to be the 
first edition of that size ever published — was produced in a style of great elegance and 
of unsurpassed accuracy. 

r. Lucas was a most useful and public spirited citizen. He was frequently chosen 
by his fellow-citizens to represent them in the City Council, of the second branch of 
which he was the President for many years. He was placed on the most important 
committees for the improvement of the City, the developement of its resources, and 
the administration of its finances. One of the first representatives of the City in the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company, after huis with- 
drawal from the City government, he was continued by the stockholders, as director, 
until a few months before his death, when he resigned. His practical knowledge and 
excellent judgment were highly prized in this important body. One of the board of 
managers of the Washington Monument, from the commencement of that splendid 
work, he was almost the only survivor of the original board, and continued his care 
and superintendence until his death; he also superintended the completion of the Balti- 
more Monument. He was one of the commissioners for building the Record Office; 
for dividing the City and County property; for laying off the avenue around the City, 
&c. &c. The fine Map of Maryland, and the admirable Chart of the Chesapeake Bay, 
were the work of his own hands; for which he collected the materials from various 
sources, with great labor and industry, without public aid; and published them by his 
own individual enterprise. 

Mr. Lucas was possessed of good taste in the fine arts, and considerable ski!l in draw- 
ing and music; to which latter enjoyment he devoted one evening in the week, at home, 
with a few amateur friends, for many years. 

Domestic in his habits, he exercised a generous hospitality without ostentation or 
extravagance. Free from professions or display, but sincere in his attachments, he 
was a warm, kind, and true friend. 

Although strictly moral in his habits, and until bodily infirmity overtook him, a gen- 
eral attendant on the worship of the Catholic Church — of the truths of whose doc- 
trines he had long been convinced —he had not united himself to the society of the 
faithful until his last illness; when, having arranged all his temporal business with care 
and judgment, he devoted his entire attention to spiritual affairs, and after the best pre- 
paration in his power, received the Sacraments, a few days before his death. ; 

Mr. Lucas left a handsome property, which he had the satisfaction to know, was 
acquired by his own exertions. He left to the Orphans’ Home, to St. Vincent’s School 
for poor boys, to St. Mary’s Orphan School for poor girls, and to the House of Refuges 
each a legacy ($3,500 in all), in aid of those interesting charities. 

May his soul rest in peace. Amen. 
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Il. Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


1. The ** Freeman’s Journal ’’ has commenced a Feuilleton, or Literary Department, 
to be conducted entirely by Donatp McLeop, Esq,, the brilliant and popular author of 
“ Pynnshurst,”’ ** The Life of Scott,’’ ** The Bloodstone,”’ &c. 

9. J. S. Redfield of New York has announced ** Francnere’s Voyace, or the First 
American Settlement on the Pacific. Edited by J. V. Huntineron. With illustra- 
tions. This is a translation of a book published at Montreal in 1820, in the French 
language, and which is of great interest and value as an original document, affecting a 
most important passage in the history of the United States. 

3. Mr. Richard Grant White, one of the editors of the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, 
and known as an accomplished belles-lettres scholar, has discovered in an old copy of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, folio, 1679, a great number of manuscript emendations, which 
are said to be quite as important to the correct understanding of those dramatists, as 
Mr. Collins’ folio is to Shakespeare. We trust that, as in the latter case, the emenda- 
tions may tend to purify the sense, as well as the text, of the poets. 

4. Hector Bossange at Paris, announces as in press ** The Works of the Emperor 
Napoleon III,”’ in four large 8vo. volumes; subscription price 40 francs; ard adds thata 
list of the subscribers will be published with the work. 1t is needless to observe what a list 
this will procure, as every body in France who cares for tne favor of its imperial master 
will of course subscribe. The same house announces ‘* Le Vaste Monde, par Elizabeth 
Wetherell ! ”? 

5. The high value set upon the curiosities of devotional literature, as well as the 
wealth of France, may be estimated by the prices recently paid at a Paris sale. A folio 
Missal, of the 15th century, adorned with miniatures, brought $700; The Hours of the 
Due de St. Aignan, $750; and a MS. Office of the Blessed Virgin, 15th century, with 
miniatures and borders of gold and silver binding, $1,500. 


Ill. Ponrrrcan anD SecuLar INTELLIGENCE. 


The most important event of the month is, of course, the declaration of war by 
England and France against Russia. The Emperor of France sent an autograph letter 
to the Emperor Nicholas, as a last effort to effect a peaceful solution of the difficulties, 
proposing that the Russian forces should evacuate the Principalities and the allied fleets 
withdraw from the Black Sea, as a preliminary to a treaty of peace, in which the honor 
of the Czar might be reconciled with the rights of the Sultan, and the safety of Europe. 
An answer was soon returned, marked by no little disingenuousness, and conceived in 
atone of irritation and defiance. The Allies then sent to St. Petersburg their ultima- 
tum, requiring the Emperor of Russia to engage to evacuate the Principalities by a cer- 
tain date, the refusal or neglect to answer to be regarded as a declaration of war. 
Meanwhile the forces of France and England destined for the East continued to be dis- 
patched as rapidly as possible, and a most powerful English fleet of steam and screw 
ships, carrying an unparalleled weight of metal and twelve thousand men, under the 
command of Sir Charles Napier, sailed for the Baltic. The French Emperor made a 
speech in opening the legislature, in the Hall of the Marshals, which was universally 
approved and admired, for its precision, its force, and its moderation. The legislative 
body unanimously voted a loan of 250,000,000 francs, (€10,000,000), for carrying on 
the war, and to show their firm adherence carried the act in a body to the Emperor. 
The latter decided to raise it by a subscription among all classes, for which sums of ten 
francs of rente would be received. This measure proved highly popular, so that it was 
called the financial coup d’état, and the subscription for the loan amounted to nearly 
500,000,000 francs, or double the sum required. [n England, Mr. Gladstone proposed 
an increase of the income tax, which was by no means so popular as the plan of the 
French government; and Lord John Russell, without causing any objection or outery, 
withdrew his plan of Parliamentary reform for the present. ; 
_ The English ministry, then, provoked by an article in the Journal de St. Petersburg, 
in which the Czar claimed that his plans in regard to Turkey had long before been com- 
municated to, and as good as approved by them, published an interesting diplomatic 
correspondence and official record of interviews between the Emperor and Sir G. H. 

ymour in the spring of 1853, showing the ambition of Russia, her views upon Tur- 
key, and putting in evidence the fact, that, if she could secure the adhesion of England, 
she was prepared to defy France, and ignored the interests and rights of Austria and 
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Prussia. The French et ie ge thereupon announced that, upon the rejection of the 
Russian proposals by England, similar advances were made to France. he principal 
feature of these negotiations was the determination of the Emperor of Russia to regard 
Turkey as a power approaching its dissolution, as a dying man, upon whose effects, iy 
avoid future quarrels, it was necessary to administer at once. The Czar’s programm 
for the eventuality of Turkey expiring, went simply to exclude any plan that woul 
(like the formation of a new and powerful Christian State out of Turkey in Europe) 
offer a solid obstacle to his seizing upon Constantinople whenever a good opportunity 
occurred. The publication of this attempted negotiation caused great indignation agains 
Russia both in England and France. hen the news was received that the Emperor 
Nicholas had declined to answer the ultimatum of the two Powers, war was immediately 
declared, by Queen Victoria on the 28th of March, and by the Emperor Napoleon, in 
a message to the French Legislaiure on the 27th of that month. Austria and Prussia, 
though strongly urged to join the coalition, maintain their neutrality. Immediately that 
it was known the ultimatum was rejected, the Russian forces crossed the Danube, with 
the obvious intention of crushing the Turks, if possible, before the French and English 
army should arrive. It is said that 50,000 Russians were on the right bank of the 
Danube on the 23d March. As regards American interests in the present state of hos- 
tilities, it is understood that they have been provided for by a treaty negotiated with the 
British government through our Minister, Mr. Buchanan, and which will secure our 
trade from molestation by the British cruisers. 

The unanimity with which the war has been accepted in England by all parties is 
remarkable; the enthusiasm is greater than in France, where, however, the declaration 
of war was received in the Legislative Body with excited cheering and cries of Vive 
l’Empereur! The debates in the House of Lords and House of Commons on the 
address to the Queen, in acknowledgement of her Majesty’s message, showed that the 
entire moral force of the empire goes with the war, as a measure necessary to the safe- 
ty and independence of Europe, and to the defence of civilization against barbarism. 

There are two points in regard to which a difference of opinion may exist: to which 
side should a wise and just man, and a good Christian wish success, and of which side 
is the success probable. In other words, what result should be desired in this contest, 
and what result is reasonably to be looked for? 

It may be assumed that Catholic sentiment in Europe either is, or is becoming, prac- 
tically unanimous against Russia. Russia is a semi-barbarous empire, a military des- 
potism, the enemy of every amelioration that is or can be cepted in the political con- 
dition of Europe, the enemy of light and of progress, of liberty and of civilization; she 
is a schismatical power, the bitterest, most unrelenting persecutor of the Catholic Church 
in the whole universe, and her Emperor is the rival of the Pope:—he is the military 
pope of the East, and it is in that capacity—as the head of the Greek schismatical 
Church — that he has begun this war. It seems useless to reason upon contingencies 
which are without apparent probability to support them, and we may therefore assume, 
that were Russia mistress of Constantinople, as she will be, if not resisted by England 
and France, not only the East but Europe would be at the feet of a despotic monarch, 
the sworn enemy of the Church of God, and the rival of the Vicar of Christ. It 
would appear that not a single power on the continent of Europe could maintain an 
effective independence when once these vast and fertile countries, this controlling and 
master position, and these immense and warlike populations, were added to the domi- 
nion of the Czar. 

That in the presence of this terror to the cause of civilization, the Catholics of the 
British empire, and especially the Irish people, should avail themselves of the crisis to 
extort from the dominant party the concession of entire equality and justice, is concel¥- 
able, and to this motive we chiefly ascribe the position which some highly respected or- 
gans of opinion have taken. Itis a just demand, and a necessary consequence, that 
with the predominance of the Muscovite military pope before them, Engiand shoul 
re-enter, politically, the family of Western Christendom, by renouncing the last ves- 
tige of her persecution of the Catholic faith and its professors. How this contest 
affects us as Americans is another question. The success of Russia would leave but 
two great secular powers in the world: the one a pure despotism, the other an unmixed 
democracy; the autocracy of one, and the autocracy of the many: the Church would be 
obliged to re-enter the catacombs. at 

Of the other question, — the probable issue of the conflict —it is safe to say that itis 
beyond the calculation of man. Every one will naturally interpret it according to his 
wishes. A true prophecy, if we were wise enough to frame one, would be listened to 
with incredulity, and the event would too tardily vindicate the sagacity of the prophet. 
One thing alone we know, that the affairs of this world are in the hands of the 
Almighty, and that hitherto the cause of the Church is the pivot on which events tur; 
history, through one of the great crises of which we are now passing, being not an 
accident, but an orderly and a predetermined march to a goal foreseen from eternity. 
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